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GENERAL SMUTS’S SPEECH 


SomeTHING of a sensation was created 
in Great Britain — and a subdued but 
angry repercussion produced in the 
French press — by a notable speech 
delivered by General Smuts at a dinner 
given in his honor by the South African 
Luncheon Club in London at the time 
of the Imperial Conference. The Gen- 
eral declared with all seriousness that 
the Versailles Treaty had been defied 
and violated so as to bring about a 
condition ‘never contemplated or in- 
tended by anybody at the Peace 
Conference.’ 

Referring to the Ruhr occupation as 
one of the grave issues here alluded to, 
he said: — 

‘From the purely Reparations point 
of view the least that should be done is 
that the Ruhr occupation should with- 
out further delay become an invisible 
occupation, and that all barriers be- 
tween the Ruhr and the Rhineland on 
the one hand, and the rest of Germany 
on the other, should be removed, and 
that free and unhampered trade rela- 
tions between the two should be 
restored. 

‘The Ruhr occupation is not merely a 
bare occupation. It is a direct exploita- 
tion of German territory, entirely un- 
provided for in the Versailles Treaty. 


It cannot be squared with the Repara- 
tions provisions of the Treaty. 

‘The French hate the word “revi- 
sion,” and yet they have actually be- 
gun the revision of the Versailles 
Treaty! 

‘If the action of France and Belgium 
is right and legal under the Treaty, then 
any one signatory of the Treaty can at 
any time allege a breach of the Treaty 
by Germany, and thereupon proceed to 
invade her territory, and claim to do so 
under the Treaty. Such an interpreta- 
tion of the Peace Treaty is, on the face 
of it, unfair and wrong. 

‘The greatest issue in the interna- 
tional relations, not only of Europe, but 
of the whole world, has once more come 
to the front. We are back in August 
1914. It is again the “scrap of paper.” 
Once more a great instrument of. 
European settlement has been de-. 
liberately broken. We entered the- 
Great War to avenge such a breach.” 

While professing profound sympathy. 
with the people of France, he believed 
that Great Britain and the Dominions. 
‘should make it perfectly clear in. 
friendly but unmistakable language. 
that in certain eventualities this coun-- 
try will have regard to its own interests: 
and take whatever steps are necessary, 
to that end, irrespective of the effect 
that they may have on old friendships.’ 


Copyright 1928, by the Living Age Co. 
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History may show that this speech and 
its clarifying effect on public opinion 
mark a turning-point in British policy 
—or at least steadied the Baldwin Cab- 
inet’s hitherto vacillating policy in a 
definite direction. 

Sir Owen Seamen wrote in Punch 
apropos of this speech, which some of 
the approving chorus in Great Britain 
thought betokened timber for an Im- 
perial Premier: — 

And now you ’ve come from oversea 

And said the actual things you felt, 


Speaking a language large and free 

As are the winds that wash your veldt; 
Frankly you talk and unafraid 

To us whose mealy mouths are muffled, 
Who fear to call a raid a raid 

Lest France should find her feelings ruffled. 
‘Taught by a generous English foe, 

You hold that wars are won in vain 
If those who took the knock-out blow 

Are not allowed to breathe again; 
Careless of being called ‘pro-Hun,’ 

You broadly hint that decent races 
‘Who have the enemy down and done 

Do not proceed to kick their faces. 


¢ 
AUSTRIAN ELECTIONS 


Tue Austrian elections last month re- 
sulted in a victory for the Christian- 
Socialists, led by the present Premier, 
Chancellor Seipel, who appear to have 
a majority in the next National As- 
sembly over all their opponents. This 
does not mean an absolute loss of mem- 
bers for the Social-Democrats, who re- 
tain relatively the same number of 
seats they held before, although the 
Assembly has been reduced from 183 to 
165 members. The supporters of the 
new régime who formerly voted under 
other party captions seem to have con- 
centrated their ballots upon the Chris- 
tian-Socialist candidates. However, 
Premier Seipel will not have the two- 
thirds majority required to amend the 
Constitution. 

The results are interpreted in both 
the British and the Continental press as 
a triumph for the League of Nations 
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trusteeship of Austria, which the 
Social-Democrats violently opposed on 
the ground that it represented a capi- 
talist exploitation of the country. 
However, the remarkable recovery of 
Austria since League supervision was 
accepted has evidently won the en- 
dorsement of the people, in spite of a 
perfectly human disposition to resent 
foreign intervention in their domestic 
affairs. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the Social-Democrats who control, 
and probably will continue to control, 
the Vienna City Council, have also 
made a rather remarkable showing. 
They have increased taxes, especially 
upon luxuries, until the municipal ad- 
ministration has been able to balance 
its budget—rather an_ exceptional 
achievement anywhere in Europe to- 
day, and one to be envied by many an 
American city. But the municipal 
authorities have accomplished some- 


thing still more remarkable in simul- 


taneously acquiring a number of new 
communal enterprises. In the summer 
of 1919, the city fathers opened free 
baths for children on the Danube. At 
the beginning of 1920 it was decided to 
supply free school-materials to public- 
school pupils — against the opposition 
of the Christian-Socialists. In the au- 
tumn of 1921 the authorities assumed 
responsibility for providing free mid- 
day meals to the children in the pri- 
mary grades, taking over this work 
from the Dutch and American Relief 
organizations. 

The municipal authorities have also 
accepted charge of several hospitals 
and infirmaries formerly supported by 
the Central Government. They have 
established municipal brickyards and 
increased their output from 4,000,000 
to 10,000,000 bricks per annum, have 
founded a large factory for making 
wooden floors, doors, and windows, 
have purchased limekilns sufficient to 
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supply the municipality, and have 
inaugurated a programme for building 
5000 tenements a year for the next five 
years. 
+ 
A UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


REPRESENTATIVES of schools of opinion 
as diverse as those championed by Leon 
Trotskii and Austin Harrison advocate 
a United States of Europe. Indeed, such 
a proposal was mooted even before the 
war by certain business interests in 
Europe intimidated by the growing 
economic strength of America. Trotskii 
bases his plea upon the economic argu- 
ment. He thinks the United States is 
standing aloof from Europe until ‘her 
economic agony has reached such a 
pitch that it will be easy to step in and 
buy up the Continent —as Austria 
was bought up — for a mere song.’ 

Consequently Europe must unite for 
defense. A proletarian revolution is 
likely to come in Europe much sooner 
than in the United States, which has 
been strengthened rather than weak- 
ened by the war. Europe must solve her 
Reparations question, she must abolish 
her customs barriers. She must unite — 
naturally under proletarian rule — to 
resist economic absorption by the 
United States of America. 

Austin Harrison thinks that, in spite 
of the hysterical nationalism that has 
followed the war, one of the changes 
‘agreeably noticeable’ in Europe is the 
substantial progress toward interna- 
tionalism. To be sure, we note the 
revival of numberless recently quies- 
cent or moribund languages, so that a 
new confusion of tongues threatens to 
follow the Versailles Peace. It is perilous 
to speak French in many parts of 
Europe to-day. The Ruthenian peasant 
pretends he does not understand Soviet 
Russian. In Transylvania it is danger- 
ous to use the tongue spoken there for a 
thousand years. A Pole who fought in 
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the Austrian army will pretend not to 
know German. “The language professor 
is king. If a musician needs material for 
a new study in discords I strongly rec- 
ommend him to pay a visit to Europe, 
where he will hear enough sibilant, 
whistling, hiccoughing, cacophonic, and 
distressing sounds to write at least one 
astonishing Old World symphony.’ 
However, this very revival of minor 
tongues makes the necessity of a com- 
mon tongue only more apparent. 
Austin Harrison thinks that tongue 
will be English. 

The same thing applies to religion. 
Political sympathies and political 
boundaries no longer accord with con- 
fessional frontiers. “The Protestant na- 
tions are all at loggerheads. The col- 
lapse of Catholic Vienna was brought 
about by other Catholic countries.’ 

International finance is more of a 
determining factor than ever before in 
the prosperity of nations. ‘The fifteen 
millions of Jews in the world probably 
control half of the world’s actual 
wealth. They are the new integrators. 
This fact, or problem, is of extraordi- 
nary interest. Its importance is obvious. 
It means that a class or a sect, which is 
by tradition, predilection, and force of 
circumstance international, now steps 
into the historical areopagus of kings 
and princes, having no heirloom interest 
in the old game of glory.” Money has 
become almost the only topic through- 
out the Continent. ‘There cannot be a 
peasant in Europe to-day who could 
not quote the daily rate of the dollar. 
Literally the mind of Europe is on the 
New York cable.’ 

The shifting of classes — the rise of 
the poor to wealth and the pauperiza- 
tion of those who were formerly 
wealthy — is also, in Mr. Harrison’s 
mind, part of the pulverization of old 
social forms that must precede the 
reconstruction of Europe on a new 
basis. Therefore he conjectures: — 
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It may yet be that, out of the cynicism, 
despair, and misery of this unequal contest, 
the germs of a United States of Europe may 
arise, which indeed does appear about the 
only hope. For Europe, armed with three 
times as many languages as before the war 
and three times as many nations, with 
seventeen times as many fighting issues, 
must eventually have to take an interna- 
tional decision. It has the example of 
America to build upon. It cannot endure as 
a purely militarist equation. It cannot 
succeed economically with its existing bar- 
riers of frontier, tongue, flag, fear, hate, and 
financial instability. The real thing is the 
United States of Europe. 


co 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH ABROAD 


ALTHOUGH international hatred and 
party animosity are as keen as ever in 
European politics and public life, 
science seems gradually to be reéstab- 
lishing itself upon a footing of world 
amity. Nor are all vestiges of scientific 
progress, even in the matter of costly 
equipment, entirely absent, though 
Cabinets may fall almost daily and 
national economics be in chaos. Ger- 
many is just celebrating the completion 
of an observatory containing the largest 
reflecting telescope in Europe. Early in 
September the International Congress 
for Psychical Research held a meeting 
at Warsaw, where representatives from 
England, the United States, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Turkey, as well as Poland proper, 
were in attendance. 

Freiherr von Schrenck-Notzing, an 
eminent Munich neurologist, whose 
writings upon mediumistic phenomena 
were reviewed in the Living Age of 
April 23, 1921, recently lectured on this 
subject at Budapest. In his press in- 
terviews at that time he laid stress on 
international codperation in this field 
of investigation. Several leading Ger- 
man universities, among them those at 
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Munich, Tiibingen, Bonn, Halle, and 
at Riga in Latvia, are conducting more 
or less codrdinated experiments in 
parapsychic phenomena. 

In the course of his interview, Frei- 
herr von Schrenck-Notzing said: ‘The 
so-called mediums are people respon- 
sive to hitherto unknown cosmic in- 
fluences. This sensitiveness is probably 
inherited. It is interesting to observe 
that the proportion of mediums is 
relatively lowest in countries where 
witches have been systematically exe- 
cuted — as in Germany, France, and 
Spain. On the other hand in Poland and 
Hungary, where, although so-called 
witches were occasionally tried, they 
were, comparatively speaking, let alone, 
the proportion is much higher.’ 

¢ 


DECLINE AND FALL OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


Since the appearance of the first vol- 
ume of Oswald Spengler’s Der Unter- 
gang des Abendlandes, the Living Age 
has printed three reviews of the au- 
thor’s philosophy of history, in its issues 
of July 21, 1920, September 16, 1922, 
and July 7, 1923. These brought the 
editorial office numerous inquiries as 
to the prospect of an English edition. 
The final German edition is published 
by C. H. Beck at Munich, in two 
volumes, each costing four dollars. 
Translations have already appeared 
in several languages, the latest version 
on the reviewers’ tables being in 
Spanish. The London Saturday Review 
announces that an English translation 
will be published in London at the end 
of the year, and prophesies that the 
work will probably ‘take rank among 
that very small hierarchy of books, 
such as Adam Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions and Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, which have stereotyped the ~ 
currents of the thought and_opinion of - 7 
an epoch.’ ; 
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LLOYD GEORGE IN AMERICA 


Tue irritation of the French press, 
when it deigned to mention Lloyd 
George’s visit to America, was very ob- 
vious beneath its transparent veil of 
sarcasm. Indeed, Tory papers in Great 
Britain did not welcome what they 
seemed to regard as overseas campaign- 
ing for the Liberals. The Conservative 
Saturday Review published the follow- 
ing cartoon apropos of Lloyd George’s 
statement at Montreal: ‘The problem 
of the British Empire is one of hewing 
blocks of granite out of different quar- 
ries and fashioning them . . . and put- 
ting them into a building, each separate 
block contributing strength so that 
the whole will be a fabric of infinite 
strength and infinite beauty.’ 


eS 























Tue Apex or Empire 


Le Matin devoted several cartoons to 
the ex-Premier’s reception in America. 
One represented him smoking a peace 
pipe with a Sioux chief, and remarking: 
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‘It ’s funny, wherever I am, peace goes 








But the chef-d’euvre—though the 
unkindest—of the Matin series was a 
parody on an oft-quoted remark at- 
tending the arrival of the first Amer- 
ican contingent in France, over the 
legend: ‘ Barnum, I ’m here!’ 





—_ 
ante volla 1... 
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PHILIP STOTT COLLEGE 


Many Americans still cling to the idea 
that secondary and higher education 
in Great Britain is permeated with 
medievalism, forgetful of the fact that 
that country was a pioneer in industrial 
education, is the original home of the 
political summer school, and has 
praiseworthy institutions for the higher 
education of working people. Attention 
has recently been called to one such 
enterprise, the Philip Stott College of 
Political and Social Study, near Nor- 
thampton, by an address delivered by 
the Prime -Minister to its student 
body. Though a summer school, re- 
quiring no examinations for admission, 
the course of study is serious and pretty 
severe. It does not consist of pro- 
miscuous lectures, but of a systematic 
curriculum. The courses last a fort- 
night, which is the period of residence 
for each successive set of students. 
Eleven such courses are given each 
summer, so that a considerable number 
pass through the classes each season. 
The social purpose of the school is to 
bring together young people with in- 
tellectual interests from the most di- 
verse walks of life, under conditions of 
perfect equality and informal com- 
panionship. One of the teachers charac- 
terizes the institutionas ‘Equality Hall.’ 


The students come from all parts of the 
country, from many occupations, and from 
different social grades. Sometimes they 
come in small groups; for instance, there 
are here now eight men and one woman 
representing different occupations from 
Tyne-side. But for the most part they are 
all strangers to one another and to the staff, 
and they are at first a little on their guard 
in strange surroundings. But they soon 
find themselves at home. People become 
natural, simple, and kindly. No distinctions 
are made and no cliques are formed; all are 
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on the same footing. Airs and graces dis- 
appear. It is a wonderfully happy atmos- 
phere. In the course of a pretty long life I 
have never experienced anything like it. 
+ 
CRIME IN FRANCE 


VIOLENT crimes are not the monopoly 
of American gunmen and Barcelona 
pistoleros. Figaro laments the crime 
wave that has swept over France this 
autumn. Bandits robbed the pay clerks 
of the Marseilles street railways, killing 
one and wounding another in broad 
daylight, and disappearing with 142,- 
000 francs. Another group of bandits 
slugged and robbed a Paris jeweler in 
his shop, in broad daylight, when 
other customers were in the store. A 
list of similar violent crimes follows. 
The author comments: — 


These robberies and murders, and the 
criminal bands that commit them, imvite 
certain observations. The first is that their 
number and their brutality no longer shock 
the public. Before the war, such criminal 
gangs as la bande Bonnot were thought ex- 
traordinary; to-day they hardly attract 
remark. We consider braining jewelers, 
raiding banks, robbing post offices, and 
mysterious murders in the same matter-of- 
fact way that we regard automobile ac- 
cidents. They seem to be becoming part of 
the customs of the time. 


¢ 
MINOR NOTES 


Accorpine to New Russia, a Soviet 
organ published in Shanghai, 129,000 
iron ploughs have been manufactured 
in Soviet Russia since the beginning of 
1922, and iron ploughs are steadily 
replacing the wooden ones which were 
formerly used by peasants in almost 
every district. During the same period 
Russia manufactured 24,400 harrows, 
7600 drills, 16,300 reapers, and 24,200 
threshing machines. 














A SHATTERED PEACE PILLAR 


BY J. L. GARVIN 


[Mr. Garvin, editor of the Observer, is perhaps the most prolific and widely read Liberal 
journalist in Great Britain. The cartoons, by a Belgian, Frangois Mazerel, did not 
accompany the original article, but are typical of the illustrations in vogue in Radical journals 
abroad. They represent a moderate form of what is sometimes called proletarian art.] 


From the Observer, October 14 
(Lonpon Moperate Sunpay PapEr) 


WHEN we turn a searchlight upon the 
League, a whole series of ghastly truths 
— we must not use a milder word — 
is revealed by a glaring illumination. 
We dare not avert our eyes from those 
truths. We dare not blink them. 
Upon the temper in which we face or 
shirk them from now forward will de- 
pend in the coming years the fate of 
mankind, or at least the fate of the 
European part of white civilization. 
To criticize Geneva is a most thankless 
task, but the work is as wholesome as 
good dentistry, and it must be firmly 
undertaken. It was said of Marmontel 
that he hated men because he loved 
them. It is an intelligible paradox; 
many moralists and reformers in ear- 
nest have been driven almost to the 
same mind when turning from the 
study of the world’s needs to the spec- 
tacle of the world’s abuses. 

Those who most believe in the orig- 
inal purpose and plan of the League 
are the most bound to recognize that 
as at present constituted and worked 
it does not begin to fulfill either its 
spiritual or its practical functions and 
never can be capable of the offices for 
which it was created. The life-and- 
death necessity is to change the 
League from what it is to something 
nearer what it ought to be. The differ- 
ence between those two things is 
enormous. If we refuse to confess it, 


and if we do not set about striving 
with the whole of our strength to find 
the remedy, we shall juggle with our 
own minds until too late. The self- 
deception of the believers will be as 
responsible as the sham realism of the 
cynics for the ultimate disaster. 

Needless to say that the League as 
it exists has done a vast amount of 
excellent work on_ side-issues and 
subordinate questions. But we must 
look to the main thing. We must 
acknowledge that the League, as now 
framed and operated, is incapable of 
bringing about moral reconciliation 
between peoples; of replacing the reign 
of force by a reign of law impartially 
applied; of arresting the appalling re- 
growth of armaments; and of saving 
the general peace. In a word the 
League as we see it is not strong 
enough for any of its purposes, and has 
not even had the courage of its weak- 
ness. 

What are the reasons for these 
things? The first truth to face is that 
the League as it stands is founded 
upon a spiritual evasion of its greatest 
original purpose. It has persisted in 
that evasion for four years, and until 
the profound moral defect is mended 
the chaos of practical evils never can 
be remedied. The letter of the Cove- 
nant has miscarried right and left, be- 
cause the spirit that gives life has 
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never resided in the existing body. 
Let us go back for a moment to the 
origins. In past history wars had still 
led to more wars. Nearly every great 
treaty of peace, expressing nothing 
more than the temporary domination 
and egotistical will of the victors, had 
sown the seeds of new conflicts, as in 
the terrible but deep fable of the 
Dragon’s Teeth. It was plain in 
the midst of Armageddon that on 
these terms white civilization would 
perish, and that its science would only 
ensure its suicide. 

Men of competent thought had to 
seek a new way of salvation for the 
. world. For this, two things above all 
‘were imperative. The first necessity 
‘was to curb the traditional acquisi- 
tiveness of conquest and to make a 
moderate peace, with a view to the 
reconciliation of the belligerents. The 
second necessity was to create, as the 
permanent organ of that reconcilia- 
tion, a true and general League of 
Nations. Such a League, to be worthy 
of its name or equal to its purposes, 
would have to include victors, van- 
quished, and neutrals alike. For the 
supreme aim of world-peace no lower 
or narrower spirit would serve. 





Europe's Mid-War Vow: ‘Death to War!’ 
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But when the League was founded, 
it became in fact, and has remained, 
the instrument of the Allies and their 
clients. Germany was excluded by 
what we have ventured to call the 
supreme spiritual evasion of all history. 
Russia was excluded, although without 
the immeasurable sacrifices of the 
Russian people through three years 
not even the whole power of the United 
States could have enabled the Allies 
to win the war. Until these omissions 
are repaired, the fatal weakness of the 
League for its moral and practical 
functions alike will continue to lurk in 
the very root of it, and will vitiate its 
being more and more. 

When America went out of the 
peace there was a worse situation. 
With Germany and Russia still ex- 
cluded after the United States had 
withdrawn, the League of Nations lost 
all true title to that great name. It 
ceased to represent an effective ma- 
jority of the white race. It ceased 
above all to be a valid authority in 
Europe taken as a whole; and Europe 
must be taken as a whole if there is to 
be any chance for world-peace. Nom- 
inally the yellow, brown, and black 
races are fully represented at Geneva, 
though the huge majority of their in- 
numerable millions have never heard 
of it. By contrast white civilization is 
left a broken thing, half in the League, 
half out of it. Political mockery never 
imagined a satire more scathing than 
this reality. The League’s main work 
is to restore as far as possible the 
solidarity of white civilization, and 
while this is neglected, and until this is 
thoroughly attempted, so far at least 
as Europe is concerned, everything else 
will be in vain. The fundamental work 
cannot be done; it cannot even be at- 
tempted. After America went out it 
was sheer life and death for the hopes 
of the League to bring in Germany and 
Russia. 
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Germany and Russia together repre- 
sent two hundred millions of white 
people. While these are excluded the 
composition of the League is a fantastic 
travesty of its original intention and 
right purpose. Fifty-four nations are 
represented at Geneva. They include 
microscopic Luxemburg and minute 
Panama. They include Haiti and 
Liberia; Honduras and Nicaragua; 
Costa Rica and San Salvador. Abys- 
sinia is the latest recruit to be solemnly 
enrolled. We desire to speak with 
respect of all these signatories of the 
Covenant. Yet of the fifty-four nations 
now included we could name twenty 
whose inhabitants put together would 
number no more than half the popula- 
tion of Germany. Out of the whole of 
these fifty-four nations we could name 


nearly forty whose total population . 


does not exceed that of Russia alone. 
But while Haiti is in the League and 
the German people out of it; while 
chaotic China is included but recover- 
ing Russia not, it is idle to say that the 
fundamental conceptions of political 
justice and sanity, or even the rudi- 
ments of working common-sense, are 
yet properly represented at Geneva. 
While this state of things remains, an 
element of obvious mockery will mar 
the name of the League; there will be a 
flaw in its title; the effective weight of 
civilization will not be behind it; nor 
can it begin to be capable in practice of 
applying the principles which the 
Covenant declares. 

So much for the composition of the 
League. What of its working? The 
League is dominated in fact by the 
Executive Council. That Council in 
turn is dominated by four Great 
Powers only — Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan. At the best it is an instru- 
ment of the chief European victors. 
At the best it bears no resemblance to 
that impartial reconciling governing 
body which every real advocate of the 
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League during the war desired to 
create and declared to be necessary. 
At the best the life and the truth by 
which the League was meant to be in- 
formed cannot reside in such a close 
corporation. But in reality the control 
is yet narrower than this analysis has 
yet suggested. Japan does not care to 
meddle too much with the affairs of 
Europe. Italy in the present phase has 
other reasons for reserve. France and 
Britain are left as the sole forces which 
can actuate the League. But France 
is concentrated on her own concerns, 
and the whole spirit of her policy to- 
day derives straight from Richelieu and 
Napoleon. It is the spirit, not of the 
Covenant, but of the older diplomacy, 
backed by arms and alliances. 

It comes to this. Whenever Britain 
and France agree much can be done. 
When they differ nothing can be done. 
France, at will, can stop or start the 
machinery of the League; and she will 
not allow the principles of the Cove- 
nant to be impartially applied when- 
ever her own proceedings or those of 
her clients are seriously involved. 
Though nominally representing fifty- 
four nations, Geneva is in the custody 
of the Quai d’Orsay; and M. Poincaré 
beyond all question is the paramount 
force in Europe. From this state of 
things the Vilna, Ruhr, and Corfu 
crises have successively resulted. They 
have done more harm than the Cove- 
nant has yet done good. Until Russia 
and Germany are included so as to 
establish something like a real working 
majority in Europe — until the basis 
of the Assembly is broadened and the 
character of its Council correspond- 
ingly changed — the League of Na- 
tions cannot begin to be what was in- 
tended, a steady, effectual, impartial 
power, acting up to the great spirit of 
the Covenant, and applying the letter 
of its principles as an equal law for all 
alike. 
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What we required was the Greater 
League, including all the chief peoples 
of the world as well as all the small 
ones — at least including Germany and 
Russia, as the only approach to a 
substitute for America’s withdrawal. 
What we have is the Lesser League 
with 300,000,000 people out of it, 
and these representing in effect more 
than half of the whole white race. Never 
can the Lesser League hope to do what 
a Greater League might achieve. Is 
not this the truth of truths? Is it not 
plain as a mountain? What has been 
the result of trying for four years to 
deceive oursclves about it? The con- 
sequence has been a recrudescence of 
armaments in proportions more terrify- 
ing than Europe has ever known in 
time of nominal peace. For that which 
was to be the main thing among all the 
purposes of the Covenant the Lesser 
League has proved to be more impotent 
than the worst pessimist after the 
Armistice could have conceived. What 
was it meant for above all? It was 
meant to substitute arbitration for 
armaments. 
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Europe's Post-War Death Dance: Fiddling 
Recruits to the Colors. 


But if that was the intention of 1919, 
what are the staggering facts of 1923? 
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We borrow the details from a devoted 
adherent of the League, General Sir 
Frederick Maurice; but for clearness 
we keep to round figures. Before the 
war the strength of the armies of 
Europe on what is called a, peace-foot- 
ing was over 3,700,000 men. The 
corresponding strength to-day is over 
4,300,000. That looks sinister enough 
on the surface; but it is not half the 
real story. Germany, Hungary, Bul- 
garia have been disarmed. So far as 
these ex-enemies are concerned, there 
is a reduction of about 700,000 men by 
comparison with 1913. It thus appears 
that by contrast with the eve of 
Armageddon ten years ago, when 
Europe was already a vast camp, the 
remaining States of Europe, other than 
ex-enemies, have actually increased 
their standing armies by 1,300,000 
men! And this has occurred during the 
years of the existence of the League. 

Could there be a more amazing or 
alarming sequel to the Covenant that 
was framed, above all, to abolish 

militarism and to substitute arbitration . 
for armaments? All the new and 
emancipated States have rushed into 
militarism with enthusiasm. They 
have created new armies as fast as new 

customhouses. They are all members 

of the League, but none of them will 

consent to rely upon it for security. 

Remember that the colossal increase 

in the numbers of the standing armies 

does not suggest all the truth. In many 

countries there are auxiliary forces 

supplementing the regular troops. 

Again, in point of scientific effective- 

ness the military machinery every- 

where is brilliantly improved by the 

lessons of Armageddon and by sub- 

sequent developments. 

With machine-guns, tanks, and 
bombing-planes, the largely augmented 
peace-strengths of the European armies 
in 1923 represent a killing-power twice 
as great as that of the whole world’s 
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military armaments in 1918. Nominal- 
ly the French army, for instance, is 
no larger than it was ten years ago. 
Really the new equipment added to 
the old numbers represents the greatest 
fighting machine in the shape of a 
standing army that history has ever 
seen, and throws into the shade all that 
the Hohenzollerns ever knew. Have 
we shown the whole of it even now? 
Not yet. The thing is not confined to 
Europe. It extends to Africa. France 
has called in dark levies by hundreds 
of thousands to redress the deficiency 
of her birth-rate, and furthermore is 
organizing in North Africa itself a 
huge reserve for European purposes. 
This is a barbarization such as the 
Mother-Continent of civilization had 
never yet conceived. 





Europe’s Gifts to Africa: Cross, Cannon, and 
Poison Gas. 


Of this particular question Russia 
holds the key. It is certain that she 
would be willing to set a drastic ex- 
ample of disarmament if granted full 
recognition and tolerable security. 
All the Border States would have to 
follow, and France could not then re- 
main the only country refusing to 
bring down military measures to a 
lower scale. No man can pretend that 
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the Lesser League of to-day has yet 
taken adequate cognizance of these 
things or spoken out in the manner 
needed to rouse the conscience and the © 
action of the world. Until Russia is 
represented on equal terms at Geneva, 
the elementary conditions required for 
effective dealing with this overshadow- 
ing problem cannot begin to prevail. 

The General League was to be a sub- 
stitute for separate alliances between 
armed groups. Nevertheless, such 
alliances exist in fact, though not 
officially recognized. France, for in- 
stance, is intimately bound to military 
Poland on the one hand, to the armies 
of the Little Entente on the other; and 
the reign of force which the League 
was to supersede never was more 
grossly asserted throughout Europe 
than it is now. The natural result of 
this is a spreading tendency even in 
domestic affairs to replace the free 
working of representative institutions 
by dictatorships, juntas, and military 
régimes. 

Without the Ruhr crisis there would 
have been no Corfu crisis. The Lesser 
League weakens itself miserably in the 
eyes. of all men by making a clamor 
with regard to the one, while with 
regard to the other it has not dared to 
do anything and has hardly dared to 
say anything. Yet France, by the 
arbitrary exercise of separate action, 
launched an army upon the disarmed 
population of the Ruhr in total dis- 
regard of the League, and for ten 
months, while the League has stood 
idly by, a military tyranny more grind- 
ing and remorseless of its kind than 
was ever known before in time of 
nominal peace, has been reducing the 
centre of Europe to more complete 
ruin, and has been laying up a heritage 
of hatred and revenge such as the war 
itself did not bequeath. 

If the League cannot interfere in 
this — if it lacks even the moral cour- 
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age to speak out — how can it hope to 
check the growth of these gigantic 
evils, or to command confidence and 
respect? By moral courage alone it 
could have done much—as Hilde- 
brand without material authority cast 
emperors from their thrones. Five 
years before the war Lord Rosebery 
said that the world was ‘rattling back 
into barbarism’; and, though it was 
true, he spoke to those who had ears 
but they heard not, and eyes but they 
saw not. Five years after the war 
Lord Grey writes to the Times: 
‘Recent events have shown us with 
horrid clearness Europe sliding surely, 
though it may appear slowly, toward 
the abyss.’ Again it is true. 

Not by abstract formulas and in- 
cantations, nor by reading the Cove- 
nant over the head of Europe, as one 
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might read over the head of a mob, 
both turbulent and unheeding, a Riot 
Act with no authority behind it, can 
the world be saved. It is useless in 
these circumstances for any of us to 
stand up like Philosopher Square de- 
claiming at large about ‘the immortal 
Rule of Right and the eternal fitness 
of things.’ 

The one problem of life and death 
is how to change the League from 
what it is to what it ought to be — 
how to change for European purposes 
the Lesser League into the Greater 
League; and then to secure some kind 
of working association with America. 
Until these things are seriously at- 
tempted, the rest for all the vital pur- 
poses is make-believe. Imagining the 
thing that is not, we play with feeble 
forms and hollow words. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


BY A LATIN-AMERICAN DIPLOMAT 


[This contribution to the debate upon the Pan-American Union, which continues to engage 
a large measure of attention among our Latin neighbors, is by one of the most eminent writers 
and diplomats of the Southern Continent, who has taken a leading part in several Pan-Ameri- 


can Congresses.] 


From La Revue de l Amérique Latine, October 


J 


Tue Union of American Republics that 
failed to be realized in 1826 has given 
its name to the institution founded 
sixty-three years later in Washington. 
What is this new Union? On what is it 
based? What has it accomplished? 
What does it aim to do? 

The Pan-American Union of to-day 
is an agreement in accordance with 
which the Republics of the New World 





(Paris American-Arrairs Monraty) 


assemble in conference at least once 
every five years, and maintain at 
Washington, at their expense, a perma- 
nent Bureau, whose purpose it is to 
encourage and extend commercial and 
intellectual intercourse among the mem- 
ber nations. This Union is not founded 
upon a solemn treaty or international 
convention, but upon a simple agree- 
ment ad referendum, which is not 
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obligatory. Any member of the Union 
may withdraw, cease to contribute to 
the support of the Bureau, and recall its 
representatives from the Council and 
the Congresses without thereby for- 
feiting its right to join again whenever 
it judges fit. 

When the League of Nations was 
formed, the Pan-American Union was 
cited as a model, and this idea was em- 
phasized in an analysis of its constitu- 
tion presented by its Director at 
Versailles. And when the question of 
reorganizing the managing Council was 
under discussion, the Director or an- 
other United States representative 
pointed out that this body was merely 
a gathering-together of diplomats by 
mutual consent, a club where anything 
savoring of the Big Stick was out of 
place, an informal meeting where South 
Americans could talk things over con- 
fidentially with the Secretary of State 
at Washington. History teaches us, 
however, that clubs can be very power- 
ful and may make themselves a deter- 
mining factor in the destiny of nations. 

Since 1910 a definite desire has mani- 
fested itself to strengthen the fragile 
bonds of the Union by a formal act. 
The representatives of Latin America 
have tried unsuccessfully to define 
in unequivocal terms the constitution 
of the Union, which still remains so 
vague and shifting that each Congress 
has modified and amplified it. 

This calls for a brief review. The 
Union was founded in 1889, as a com- 
mercial Bureau ‘for the prompt com- 
pilation and distribution of trade in- 
formation’ under the general direction 
of the diplomatic representatives of the 
American Republics at Washington — 
naturally under the Chairmanship of 
the American Secretary of State. At 
every subsequent Congress this Bureau 
has acquired new prerogatives. It ap- 
peared at the Buenos Aires Congress in 
1910 with its present title: the Pan- 
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American Union, which had been in- 
scribed in letters of bronze on the 
facade of the building given by Car- 
negie. This title, adopted without au- 
thorization, has been retained in spite 
of repeated objections. 

The Bureau further submitted to this 
Congress, among other proposals, a 
project that looked toward making the 
Secretary of State at Washington the 
permanent President of the Union by a 
formal agreement of the members; and 
it was also proposed to confer upon the 
Union, among other powers, those of 
encouraging closer association between 
the Governments of the Western 
Hemisphere, working for their mutual 
benefit and pacific development, draft- 
ing the programme of the Congresses, 
and performing all the other duties that 
might be entrusted to it by the Con- 
gress or the Administrative Council. 
The only Governments eligible to rep- 
resentation on this Council were to be 
those maintaining diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at Washington. These 
powers were not granted, but at the 
Santiago Congress authority was given 
the Union to organize such administra- 
tive departments as may be judged 
necessary; to establish permanent ccm- 
missions for encouraging economic and 
commercial relations, for studying the 
international organization of labor, and 
for dealing with problems of public 
health; and to foster intellectual co- 
operation in general and among uni- 
versities in particular. 

In 1910 a movement toward decen- 
tralization manifested itself, and with 
some difficulty secured partial recogni- 
tion. It was proposed to do away with 
the perpetual presidency of the Secre- 
tary of State at Washington, and to 
give each Government the right to 
direct representation in the governing 
Council of the Union, even if it had 
broken off diplomatic relations with 
the United States. Furthermore, it 
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was proposed to organize permanent 
national committees to work out 
programmes and undertake other meas- 
ures, such as had already been fore- 
shadowed at the Rio de Janeiro Con- 
gress. The success of such a policy in 
case of a single State, Venezuela, 
caused a majority of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Delegations at Santiago to band 
together for the first time in the history 
of these Congresses, for a common 
object, and to commission the Costa 
Rica delegation to submit to the Con- 
gress the amendments they wished 
made to the constitution of the Union. 

The United States delegation bitterly 
fought these amendments, particularly 
the one that aimed to separate the 
Union from the Department of State at 
Washington and to authorize the in- 
dividual Republics to appoint directly 
their representatives on the managing 
Council. Ambassador Fletcher de- 
clared that the United States could not 
consent to see the Union converted into 
a political body, and that, among other 
things, such a measure would cause 

-embarrassment by compelling the de 
facto recognition of Governments not 
recognized by Washington. The amend- 
ment was finally referred back to the 
Governments of the countries repre- 
sented, and will be brought up again at 
the next Congress. However, the 
United States delegates agreed that in 
case a Spanish-American Republic had 
no representative at Washington it 
could appoint a special representative 
on the Council. They also agreed that 
the President should be elected. In 
substance, all the reforms asked for in 
1910 were achieved. 

None the less, the League of Ameri- 
can Nations cannot be regarded as a 
completed thing; it is not yet on a 
solid basis. It exists only by mutual 
consent. The Congresses are merely 
preparatory meetings. These will con- 
tinue to be so until some way is dis- 
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covered to harmonize Pan-American- 
ism and Inter-Americanism, by wiping 
out the differences that these two terms 
indicate, and establishing a League of 
Peers. 

What has the Union accomplished up 
to date? We hear it said that the last 
Congress was the first to discuss politi- 
cal themes, and that the earlier Con- 
gresses were purely economic. How- 
ever, the very first Congress, when 
considering ways of preserving peace in 
the Western Hemisphere, proposed to 
abolish the right of conquest in Ameri- 
can international law. The same theme 
came up again at the Congress held in 
Mexico in 1901, where it occupied a 
large place in the debates. 

In 1910 the delegates of the Latin- 
American Republics believed the time 
had come to suggest an unanimous 
pronouncement endorsing the Monroe 
Doctrine. But this was abandoned, be- 
cause it was seen to necessitate an 
explicit definition of the Doctrine. 
Ambassador White insisted that the 
United States must retain full liberty to 
construe and apply this rule of her 
national policy. Efforts were then 
made to have the Doctrine approved by 
acclamation as a principle of American 
public law, using the wording employed 
by Minister Root at Rio de Janeiro in 
1905, and reaffirmed by Ambassador 
White at Buenos Aires, to the effect 
that the respect owed by each Ameri- 
can Republic to the others ought to be 
considered the supreme guaranty of 
their sovereignty. But Mr. White 
himself opposed acting on this ‘new 
thesis,’ on the ground that he lacked 
express instructions regarding it. 

Therefore the first palpable result 
obtained by the Union in this field is 
the tacit assent of all America to the 
principle of intervention, established by 
the precedents of the last thirty years. 

This outcome confirms the present 
status of the grave question of pecu- 
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niary claims, which have been the 
source of the most serious offenses 
against the dignity of the weaker 
American Governments, and the excuse 
for violating their sovereignty. A 
conflict exists between the thesis of 
Uruguay, which is endorsed by the 
Latin Americans, and the thesis of the 
United States. The first proposes that 
arbitration shall not be resorted to un- 
less there is a denial of justice, and 
that the arbiter, who shall be sole judge 
in each instance, shall decide first 
whether a denial of justice has occurred. 
The North American thesis reserves for 
each Government the right to decide 
independently when the time has come 
for diplomatic intervention, considering 
it impossible to define satisfactorily 
what constitutes a denial of justice. 

The Fifth Congress has referred this 
question and the question of arbitration 
in general to a group of jurists whose 
decisions will have scarcely more than a 
vague moral weight, even in case they 
prove to be unanimous. Thereby the 
Congress proved its inability, as did its 
predecessors, to make justice the sole 
arbiter of inter-American relations. In 
place of that, it subjects these relations 
to a reign of force. That is why it 
proved impossible to agree upon a 
limitation of armaments under the 
régime of armed peace decided upon at 
Santiago; for the arbitration treaty 
proposed by President Gondra of Para- 
guay, and signed by all the States, runs 
the risk of being, like all such Pan- 
American agreements, merely a cour- 
tesy compact to be pigeonholed in 
official archives. 

The debates emphasized the attitude 
of neutral observer taken by the United 
States in this question, and the dis- 
position of certain of the ‘Southern 
Powers’ to disregard the rest of Latin 
America. That disposition conflicts 
with the thesis sustained by the Chilean 
jurist, Sefior Alvarez, that the public 
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law of the American Continent is dis- 
tinct from that of Europe. For a 
continent that, after hardly a century 
of democratic institutions, recognizes 
that the larger Powers possess special 
privileges, endorses rights of interven- 
tion and conquest, restricts arbitration, 
and encourages—or does not dis- 
courage — imperialist practices, there- 
by enthrones plutocratic oligarchies 
and retains all the features of Babylo- 
nian public law as sedulously as does 
Europe herself. America thus affirms, 
rather than denies, the unity of inter- 
national law throughout the world, and 
illustrates the extreme slowness with 
which it evolves toward higher ideals. 
The Union of American Republics, 
like the League of Nations, is a majestic 
hope. It may do much to hasten the 
dawn of an era of arbitration and jus- 
tice if it distributes its economic re- 
sources fairly and considerately, and 
succeeds in placing them all at the 
service of mankind in general. Do the 
social and economic tendencies of the 
Union point in this direction? Are they 
serving the highest interests of America? 
The Fifth Congress has done more 
than its predecessors to bring into 
relief the issues that divide the New 
World, and it has taken a new and 
promising attitude toward economic 
problems. However, a discussion of 
these questions would exceed the 
bounds of the present article. 
Returning to our special theme, the 
clearest political lesson of the Fifth 
Congress consists in the new faith that 
upheld the Latin-American Republics 


- at Santiago and constitutes an epoch in 


the annals of the Union. This faith 
gives the Union a different and a larger 
objective. It is born directly of the 
new sentiment of international soli- 
darity created at Geneva. The Latin- 
American Republics at Santiago re- 
called the warnings that their best 
thinkers had been giving them for a 
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quarter of a century, warnings pain- 
fully confirmed by facts. Summoning 
strength from their growing power of 
cohesion, and relying on the moral 
support of the League of Nations, their 
awakened self-respect has bidden them 
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prove worthy of those who have 
watched through the dark night for 
them, and has given them courage to 
assert that self-respect. The efficacy of 
these imponderables is of good augury 
for civilization. 


STUDENT AND COAL-MINER 


BY HARRY SCHULER 


[In our issue of December 9, 1922, we printed a student’s account of his experience as a pav- 
ing-gang laborer in Berlin. The following article is an additional document of post-war student 


life in Germany.] 


From Berliner Tageblati, September 22 
(Lrsrrat Datzy) 


As I am blessed with a robust physique, 
hardened by war and outdoor sports, 
and fortunately am not afflicted with 
social prejudices, the idea of earning 
money by manual labor met no ob- 
stacles in my mind. But it was easier 
to resolve upon this course than to pur- 
sue it. Employers do not readily ac- 
cept students as ordinary laborers, 
partly because they have had unpleas- 
ant experiences with them. Intriguing 
fellows have used the privilege to dis- 
seminate Bolshevist doctrines among 
the working people. Only a few univer- 
sities, like the Technological Institutes 
at Berlin and Dresden, have agree- 
ments with great manufacturing es- 
tablishmenis to receive a certain num- 
ber of recommended, needy students as 
vacation workers. 

The Students’ Employment Com- 
mittee of my university, where I first 
applied for a job, could furnish me 
only farm work. This would provide 
my ‘keep’ for the vacation, but noth- 
ing worth mentioning above that to 


pay my expenses for the coming aca- 
demic year. Just as I was despairing, a 
stroke of good luck came to my aid. 
One of my student friends, to whom I 
was complaining of my situation, per- 
suaded his father to use his influence 
to secure me employment in a big 
lignite mine. I never knew before that 
a person must have ‘pull’ in Germany 
to get a position as an unskilled la- 
borer. I now found I was fortunate to 
have a patron. 

I reached my place of employment 
with little luggage and mixed feelings. _ 
The formalities of entering me upon 
the pay roll and giving me a thorough 
physical examination were soon over, 
and I was shown to my quarters a full- 
fledged employee. I was assigned a bed 
in one of several laborers’ barracks in 
the centre of the mine property. The 
building was a massive structure, like 
an army barracks. These lodgings 
were most acceptable, since they 
helped me to economize. For a very 
trifling sum, deducted from my wages, 
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I was furnished with an army bed, 
two blankets, bed linen, a wardrobe, 
water, light, and abundant heat. 

After a few preliminary questions, 
my new roommates received me cor- 
dially. They included another student 
who had arrived a few days ahead of 
me and had plans similar to my own, 
an unemployed mining engineer who 
was beginning at the bottom in the 
hope of working up to a higher posi- 
tion, and a refugee from the Ruhr. 
This man had been a pit foreman, but 
had been forced to flee because in a 
moment of hasty anger he had punched 
a French soldier in the face. 

We four men soon established a little 
codperative society of our own. We 
were all obliged to economize to the ut- 
most, so we bought a kettle, a frying 
pan, and a few dishes, did our market- 
ing in common, and prepared our 
simple meals. Our regimen was of 
Spartan simplicity. We never in- 
dulged in a table luxury except Sun- 
days. The pit foreman, who was an 
old army campaigner, proved to be an 
incomparable cook—a real kitchen 
genius. He delighted in looking after 
us like a father. Although he had lost 
everything he owned when he fled 
from the Ruhr, he was always cheerful, 
and we owe it largely to his sagacity 
and experience that we were able to 
save so large a share of our earnings. 
His only fault was that he would not 
stand contradiction. 

The open digging to which I was as- 
signed lay close to a public highway 
near my quarters. Standing on the 
upper edge, I had a view over the en- 
tire property. It was still dark when I 
went to my shift, accompanied by a 
small army of shadowy forms. When 
I looked into the excavation for the 
first time, under the unsteady glare of 
countless swinging arc-lights, to where, 
far beneath me, long lines of gleaming 
rails, puffing coal-trains, creaking, 
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rasping, rumbling steam-shovels, 
whistling, hissing locomotives, and 
human labor and its tools in all their 
manifold aspects caught my gaze, I 
stopped a moment, entranced by the 
sight, and was conscious of an unan- 
ticipated feeling of exhilaration. The 
stern countenance of productive in- 
dustry seemed to dart a beckoning 
glance at me from the active scene 
below. I felt all around me the throb- 
bing heartbeat of useful human toil. I 
forgot my primary object in coming 
here, in proud satisfaction at being 
part of this great enterprise. And I 
suddenly realized, with a sort of won- 
der, that men for ages—and many 
even in our present age — have looked 
down with contempt upon the laborer 
in his workingman’s blouse, who, at 
constant peril to his health and safety, 
devotes his life to keeping the great 
machine of civilization running. 

After hunting for some time I found 
my gang. The members received me 
with curious, appraising looks that I 
bore with equanimity. The boss, a 
man of powerful physique, a regular 
steam-engine of will and _ energy, 
pointed to a shovel, and I started to 
work at once. My fellow laborers 
later told me that they took me at 
first for an experienced miner, because 
I acted as if I had never done anything 
else but shovel all my life. However, 
our job had plenty of variety. We laid 
tracks for the steam-shovel and kept 
the roads in repair, carried ties and 
rails, erected lines of lights, and per- 
formed many other duties. 

For the first two weeks I had a hard 
time. It was cold and rainy, and 
snowed more or less every day. The 
mud seemed bottomless. We worked in 
wet clay well above the ankles. Every- 
thing we took hold of had to be clutched 
tightly because it was wet and covered 
with slippery clay. My shoulders 
were bruised with carrying heavy rails 
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and timbers, my muscles were sore, my 
hands lacerated. During those first 
days I was almost in despair. 

At the same time, I had my first ex- 
perience with pleasures I had never 
known before. Ah, the relief, after one 
has carried his end of a heavy rail for 
what seems kilometres, and is just 
ready to collapse, to hear the order: 
‘Halt! Dump her!’ You stand for a 
minute afterward breathing a deep 
sigh of satisfaction and staring dumbly 
at the rail you have just dropped into 
the mud at your feet. 

My relations with my fellow workers 
were in every respect excellent. While 
our gang contained a few elderly men, 
the great majority were young fellows, 
recruited from every rank and walk 
in life. They understood perfectly my 
situation, and I never heard a slighting 
remark regarding it. Naturally we were 
very careful to maintain good re- 
lations with our comrades. I never 
got into political arguments, and was 
cautious to avoid conveying an impres- 
sion that I might think myself better 
than any of my fellow laborers. They 
called me du and I called them du. We 
chummed together, discussed our per- 
sonal affairs together, and lived likecom- 
rades on a footing of perfect equality. 
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I know that there has been friction 
in other gangs where students and 
ordinary laborers worked together. In 
all such cases I think the students were 
to blame. I have seen some of them 
lolling around their laborers’ quarters 
in showy pajamas and bathrobes. That 
makes a student ridiculous in the eyes 
of his fellow workers, and a fair mark 
for witticisms. The other laborers are 
perfectly right in demanding that those 
who share their work and living condi- 
tions shall conduct themselves as be- 
fits the station they have voluntarily 
chosen. 

Our days passed without incident, 
working, eating, and sleeping. Sunday 
was no exception, for we worked the 
entire day. However, there were two 
days in the week that stood out from 
the others. One was Thursday, which 
was pay day. That was the time I 
figured up my accounts, and added a 
little sum to my savings for the coming 
academic year. The other bright day 
was Saturday, which was our gang’s 
general cleaning and bathing day. - 
The mines provided a bathhouse with 
modern equipment, which all the em- 
ployees were allowed to use without 
charge; and you may be sure they did 
not neglect the privilege. 
































A VACATION WITH TOLSTOI. II 


BY THEODOR VON HAFFERBERG 


From Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, September 2, 9, 16 and 23 
(Beri Daty, Hugo Stinnes Press) 


A FIRE broke out one morning in the 
neighboring village. The whole family, 
with the Count at their head, hurried 
over to the site of the conflagration. It 
had already gained great headway, and 
several peasant houses and barns were 
half consumed. There was practically 
no water. Swarms of sparks rose from 
the burning beams when they crashed 
to the ground. Flames swept over the 
thatched roofs with a sullen roar. 
Women were shrieking, children crying, 
people running helplessly hither and 
thither, cattle bellowing — everybody 
had lost his head. The heat of the fire 
was unendurable and the smoke so 
dense that we breathed with difficulty. 
Somebody asked Lev Nikolaevich what 
we could do. 

‘Drag the burning beams away from 
each other. Help the women and 
children!’ he shouted. Thereupon he 
seized a heavy pike-pole and started 
eagerly to work. He would drive the 
hook with a mighty swing into a burn- 
ing beam and drag it away. His brows 
were contracted, his linen cap was 
perched on the back of his head. Al- 
though the heat brought drops of sweat 
to his brow and sparks and cinders 
threatened to singe his beard, he kept 
steadily at it, and did not stop until 
the flames subsided and were under 
control. We spent no less than two 
hours at the fire, each doing what he 
could to help. Our clothes were more 
or less damaged by the smoke and our 
labors, and after we got home the young 
ladies carried their clothing over to a 
trough to wash off the soot and dirt. It 


was an illustration of Tolstoi’s doctrine 
that we should not permit our work to 
be done by the hands of others. 

That evening at supper one of the 
governesses suggested that she would 
like to give some assistance to the 
people who had been burned out, and 
asked the Count which would be 
better, to give them money or to take 
them things they needed. 

The Count answered: ‘If you want 
to give money, give it. If it falls into 
proper hands, it will do good. If it 
falls into improper hands, it will be of 
more harm than benefit. They will 
spend it for useless things. If you want 
to do the thing well, you will have to 
inquire from the people themselves 
what each one needs, and then help 
each one personally as best you can. 
One will need bread and clothing, an- 
other will want implements, hay, 
timber. That is really the right way, 
but it means taking personal interest 
and spending a lot of time, which 
many people cannot do.’ 

Soon afterward Tatiana Andreevna, 
the sister of the Countess, was engaged 
in carrying out some work in the village 
at Iasnaia Poliana. The work was not 
done at the time set; also, several 
peasants were suspected of cutting 
timber in the forest without permission. 
Tatiana Andreevna went to the people 
in question, gave them a good tongue- 
lashing, and told them what was what. 
When Lev Nikolaevich heard about this 
that evening at supper, he could not 
refrain from expressing his opinion: — 

‘So you have aired your anger to 
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these men. You have humiliated them 
without knowing what their motives 
were or having evidence of their guilt, 
and you plume yourself on what you 
have done! Where do you get so much 
self-confidence? Where is your respect 
for your fellow man? Where is your 
knowledge that your neighbor cherishes 
his self-respect as much as you do yours? 
Who gives us the right to outrage a 
noble human sentiment in our neighbors 
and to offend and humiliate them?’ 

Tatiana Andreevna replied: ‘But 
if we know that our neighbor, a stupid, 
ignorant peasant, is doing wrong, is it 
not our duty to instruct him, and if he 
will not listen to good advice, should 
we not set him to rights sternly?’ 

‘That’s exactly it,’ interrupted the 
Count. ‘Such a position assumes off- 
hand that the men in question are 
ignorant and low-born, and therefore 
have not the same rights that we have, 
even though God surely made us all 
equal. On the contrary, are not those 
‘that labor and are heavy laden,” “‘the 
poor in spirit,” and the “‘little children” 
nearer God than we, who have an un- 
fair advantage in worldly things on 
account of our special privileges? We 
should respect our neighbor and love 
him — and in him the spirit, the divine 
—as we love God Himself. When I 
meet a strange peasant on the highway 
I feel this so deeply that I spontane- 
ously respect him. May he not be far 
my superior in spiritual things? We 
should always bear this in mind in our 
relations with our fellow men. We 
should respect and love them for the 
divinity that is in them.’ 

A constant stream of visitors was 
passing through Iasnaia Poliana; but 
this was never permitted to derange the 
household schedule, which was man- 
aged by the Countess herself. At din- 
ner a servant clothed in black, with 
white gloves, waited on table in the 
traditional fashion. Promptly at nine 
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o’clock each evening, after supper 
had been placed on the table, he dis- 
appeared. Supper itself consisted of 
cold meat and other cold foods, and 
what was left over after the family 
retired, at about 10 P.m:, remained on 
the table until the following morning. 
On pleasant summer evenings we young 
people would often take a ramble 
through the village. The peasant lads 
and lasses were always abroad at that 
hour; and Sundays and holidays these 
would be dressed in their finery and 
dancing until late at night. The har- 
monica and singing, merry or melan- 
choly as the case might be, were to be 
heard until the wee small hours. So 
when we returned to the mansion, no 
matter how late, we were always sure 
to find something to eat waiting on the 
table. We would enter quietly, slip off 
our shoes, and walk lightly in our 
stocking feet up the broad, creaking 
wooden stairs to the dining-room for a 
late lunch before retiring. 

One of the most welcome among the 
summer visitors was Nikolai Nikolae- - 
vich Strakhov, an old friend of the 
Count’s, who had written quite ex- 
tensively. For days I would hardly see 
him, although he spent over a week at a 
time in Iasnaia Poliana. Neither did I 
often meet Senator Koni, a distin- 
guished orator and famous raconteur 
who came somewhat later and spent 
two or three days with the family. 
He and the Count took long walks to- 
gether; and Senator Koni accompanied 
Lev Nikolaevich on his way to the 
latter’s farm work. Or they were clos- 
eted together in his study in familiar 
conversation. Senator Koni shone at 
table on account of his remarkable fund 
of anecdotes, mostly about officials 
and the law courts. 

The painter Repin, who later painted 
a famous picture of Tolstoi ploughing, 
also stayed a week or more with us. 
He, too, would often accompany the 
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Count when he went to work in the 
fields, and made sketches of him on the 
spot, which he later used in the picture 
mentioned. Among the neighboring 
landlords was Prince Abamelek-Laza- 
rev, who lived some twenty-five versts 
away. He notified the Count that he 
would call one evening, bringing two 
guests of the old nobility, Princess Shak- 
hovskaia, and her grown-up daughter, 
who desired to make Tolstoi’s acquaint- 
ance. 

About that time, as I was leaving 
one afternoon to walk to the near- 
est railway-station, Kozlovka-Zaseka, 
some four versts distant, to post my 
letters and inquire for mail, the 
Countess asked me to take some letters 
for her. Among them was a postal 
card addressed to Prince Abamelek- 
Lazarev, in which she asked him to 
postpone his call a few days, because 
Lev Nikolaevich was not well and yet 
would insist on working all day long in 
the hay fields, and returned at night 
completely worn out. But the Prince 
came unexpectedly the following day, 
because his guests were leaving shortly 
and could not delay their call. 

They arrived about four o’clock in 
the afternoon. No one of the family 
was at home. I happened to be near 
the entrance when a troika drove up 
with a great jingling of bells. After the 
visitors and I had introduced ourselves, 
I expressed my regret that no one was 
at home to receive them, and told them 
that if they would wait on the verandah 
a little while I would notify Lev 
Nikolaevich, who probably was in the 
field cutting hay. 

So I set out to hunt up the Count, 
taking a road through the woods to the 
place where I expected to find him. 
Within less than ten minutes, however, 
I met him coming toward me. It was a 
very warm day, and the Count, who 
had a slight cold, felt so miserable that 
he had left work earlier than usual. He 
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came striding down the path, his cap 
on the back of his head, his face bathed 
in perspiration, his coarse shirt wide 
open at the throat, exposing his hairy, 
sunburned breast. 

When he saw me he shouted from a 
distance: ‘Are you looking for me?’ 

I told him who was calling, whereupon 
he said with considerable irritation: 
‘Heavens! So they have come after all! 
They force themselves upon one. I much 
prefer peasant callers. I know how to 
talk to them. A peasant is close to my 
heart. But these “high ladies” from 
Rome are just coming to stare at me; 
to gaze at the “farmer Count” as 
they would at a wild animal in a cage. 
They are making a visit here, near 
Iasnaia Poliana, and can’t return to 
Rome without having this experience to 
describe. It would be inexcusable not to 
have this to talk about when they get 
back. Do you imagine that these people 
take any interest in seriousaffairs? Not 
a bit of it. Well, here we are, already. 
Point them out or tell me where they 
are — I’ll go and meet them.’ 

‘May I presume, Lev Nikolaevich, 
to mention your clothing? They are 
ladies, and with your open shirt —. 

‘Heavens! That also? Well, you go 
and apologize for me — I’ll be there in 
a few minutes.’ 

None the less, we had a delightful 
concert after dinner. The daughter of 
the Princess, a tall Italian beauty with 
big dark-blue eyes, had brought her 
violin and music with her. She proved 
to be a charming artist, and we spent 
the whole evening listening to classic, 
modern, romantic, and lyric pieces. It 
was very late before our callers left. We 
all went out to their troika, whose bells 
made a tremendous jingling as they 
drove down the avenue, then grew 
softer and softer, and at last died away 
in the distance. Even after I reached 
my room I could still hear them faintly 
from my open window. 
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BY ENRIQUE M. AMORIM 


From Nosotros, August 
(Buenos Arres LITERARY AND Po.iticaL REVIEW) 


‘THERE he is— that fellow there in 
the shabby soft hat. He passes every 
evening. He’s Lola’s sweetheart. 
Shiftless-looking fellow.’ 

It was the fat wife of the proprietor 
of the cigar store opposite — where 
lottery tickets were sold — who was 
speaking. They often mentioned Lola, 
the housemaid, in the little shop — 
and indeed some neighbor was always 
pointing out this or that passing stran- 
ger as probably Lola’s sweetheart. 

Lola herself knew nothing of a 
lover. Ordinarily she spent her eve- 
nings from dinner time until eleven 
o’clock in the back passage. She was 


ugly, with all the physical disadvan- 
tages that one could well imagine ina 
housemaid — a face scarred by small- 
pox, a low forehead, frowsy hair, yel- 
low, irregular teeth. Her hands were 
rough and red with labor; her figure 


was squat and vulgar. Her only 
beauty, if they might be called so, was 
her long silky eyelashes. 

The elevator boy at the Casino Club 
asserted that he had seen Lola stand- 
ing on the corner at two o’clock Satur- 
day morning. But at that hour Lola 
had just finished setting Miss Nini’s 
room in order after her mistress’s re- 
turn from the theatre. This duty of 
picking up silken garments strewn on 
the floor, rearranging fluffy gowns in the 
wardrobe, all the little tasks about Miss 
Nini’s room were Lola’s perennial joy. 

If it took a long time to perform this 
task, it was because she dallied over 
the silks and other pretty things. One 
day they surprised her standing with 
her arms buried to the elbows in a pile 
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of delicately embroidered lingerie. She 
had shut her eyes and was leaning 
against the table as if asleep. 

Another of her pleasures was to 
watch the entrance of the Casino on 
ball nights. There were three of these 
functions each week, twelve a month. 
For many years Lola had watched the 
arrivals. Her eyes devoured the beauty, 
the luxury, the marvel of that world of 
glory. From the time when she was a 
young girl just entering service she 
had always snatched a moment for 
herself to enjoy this brilliant spectacle. 
Standing with her back to the wall of 
the house, she would stare across the 
street at the ladies and their escorts. 
Her eyes drank in greedily every de- 
tail. At a glimpse of costly wraps and . 
brilliant jewels her face would become 
radiant with admiration — and oh, the 
soft furs, the silk stockings, the dainty 
glitter of dancing-slippers! 

When she retired to her dark little 
sleeping-closet, and stretched her body, 
wearied with the long day’s labor, on 
her miserable tow-stuffed mattress, she 
would reconstruct these brilliant scenes 
in memory until they melted imper- 
ceptibly into her dreams, where beauti- 
ful and friendly faces seemed to wel- 
come her with smiles. ... For had 
she ever thought of hating and envy- 
ing these favored daughters of for- 
tune? Why should she? She was so 
ugly, so servile in spirit, so humble in 
her hopes. 

At times it would seem to her as if 
what she had seen was too grand and 
glorious to be brought back to her 
dark, ugly, cell-like little chamber even 
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in her fancy. Then she would make a 
selection, holding in her memory, in the 
vision of her sleep-burdened eyes, only 
one ortwo details of the picture. A wom- 
an like herself, a mere servant, seemed 
hardly entitled to more than that. 

So she fell asleep every night in a 
world fashioned by her imagination, 
in which she became a part of all the 
elegance and luxury that she had seen 
from afar. 


One night she decided to linger later 
at the entrance of the Club to see how 
the people looked when they came out. 
She asked herself: ‘Will their faces 
be just as happy then?’ 

Miss Nini was at the dance. She 
would wait for her. A cold wind whis- 
tled down the street —a wind that 
always seemed chillier and more ill- 
willed for servants than for other peo- 
ple. She brushed her hand over her 
forehead and felt that it was feverish. 


Quite naturally, for she had stood two 
hours watching the handsome equi- 
pages and beautiful women defile past. 
It was the grand ball of the season. 
The present winter had brought many 


changes of fashion. Lola mustered 
these with intense interest. Never 
before had she felt so keen a desire, as 
on that Argentine mid-winter night of 
June 7, to touch and feel these beauti- 
ful things, to be conscious of their con- 
tact with herself. If she had not been 
so scarred with smallpox she might per- 
haps sometime have hoped — Her 
hungry heart was for the moment that 
of a pampered princess. She had no 
hope, but still might have the heart of 
a princess, for that was all inside her. 
No one could see that. 

When the last couple entered she 
felt weak and shivery, but stuck to her 
determination to wait till the ball was 
over. The cold wind made her eyes 
water, but her parchment cheeks 
burned with the fire of fever. 
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When the Club porter came up to 
her, Lola stared at him in wonder: 
‘Miss Nini says to go and get her lilac 
cloak. She says you know where it is.’ 

Lola sped off on her errand. It was 
in the wardrobe. She opened two or 
three doors before she found it. In 
only a moment, however, she was back 
with her light burden. 

‘Go up and leave it with the elevator 
man,’ said the porter. 

Lola ran upstairs with the cloak 
over her arm. She reached the ball- 
room breathless. A few couples were 
resting, seated on soft couches. Miss 
Nini was delayed a moment. Just then 
the orchestra struck up a melody that 
Lola had never heard or even imagined. 
She stood entranced. The great throng 
of dancers moved slowly past before 
her eyes. None of these women was 
scarred by smallpox. All were beautiful, 
inconceivably beautiful, too beautiful for 
Lola. A strange shudder swept over her. 
She felt a sudden weakness, so that she 
could hardly stand. The fever burned 
hotter than ever on her cheeks, and 
there was a sinking feeling in her heart. 

When Miss Nini swept slowly past, 
dancing and smiling, Lola was recalled 
to reality. She retreated a few steps to 
the top of the broad stairway and, sup- 
porting herself with her right hand upon 
the banister, descended almost at a 
run. She was vaguely conscious of a 
touch of delirium. The cold air outside 
seemed to parch her lips, but tears 
filled her eyes, and there was a strange 
hum in her ears. The music and the 
waltzing couples danced in her head 
with a sort of wild, intoxicating 
rhythm. 

She sped across the pavement to her 
mistress’s house, hastened up the nar- 
row back stairway to her chamber, 
and fairly threw herself inside. 

Was it absence of thought, or per- 
haps an overwhelming flood of thoughts, 
that made her snatch the old revolver 
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from its forgotten shelf there in her 
tiny dark closet of a chamber, and aim 
it at her heart? ... 

Beyond question she had seen too 
much.to bring it all back to that miser- 
able little room. 
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The next day, when Miss Nini’s 
friends asked her curiously about Lola’s 
suicide, she whispered confidentially: 
‘You know she had a lover. I think 
there must have been some trouble 
between them.’ 


SAYINGS OF JESUS OUTSIDE THE GOSPELS 


BY ADOLF VON HARNACK 


[Professor von Harnack, whose article upon Marcion was published in the Living Age of 
April 9 and 16, 1921, is probably the most distinguished historical theologian in Germany. 
The following article is from his last work, concerning which we give bibliographical data under 


Books Mentioned.] 


From Vossische Zeitung, September 26 
(Beruw Lrserat Datzy) 


In addition to the words of Jesus 
reported in the Gospels, a score or more 
of his sayings have been preserved, 
some of them in other New Testament 
writings, some in the later Gospels, 
some in the works of the Church Fa- 
thers. Some are from short collections 
preserved on Egyptian papyri. They 
are of unequal value, and very few of 
them are regarded as authentic. But 
even some of the dubious sayings 
possess much interest, because they 
were attributed to Jesus at a very 
early date, and they reflect the spirit of 
his teaching and the picture of Him 
conceived by the earliest Christians. I 
shall discuss below a few of the more 
authentic and significant of these 
sayings. 

On this same day Jesus saw a man 
working on the Sabbath and said to him: 
If thou knowest what thou doest thou art 
blessed, but if thou dost not know, then 
thou art accursed and a transgressor of 
the Law. This saying is found only ina 
single old Greek-Latin Bible manu- 


script in the text of Luke, immediately 
after the account of the disciples who 
plucked ears of corn on the Sabbath 
and ate them. There is no other testi- 
mony regarding it. Since the negative 
sentence is at the end, that is what is 
emphasized. The saying is therefore 
directed against those who frivolously 
disobey the Law without having mas- 
tered it by deep study and meditation. 
The ethical profundity of the saying 
will impress itself at once. Ordinary 
men attach great importance to the 
external commandments of religion and 
morality, and woe to him who oversteps 
them. But he who has attained higher 
knowledge rises above the mere com- 
mandment and attains the liberty of 
action that comes from knowledge; and 
he feels that he is blessed in his acts. 
Is this a true saying of Jesus? I 
believe so, absolutely. Its pregnant 
conciseness, its absolute form, indicate 
this. Neither Paul nor any of the 
disciples spoke thus. If it is truly a 
saying of Jesus, it supplements in a 
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significant way our knowledge of his 
attitude toward the Law, for it has 
many points of contact with the 
Gospels but still contains something 
original. 

1. Whoever grieves the spirit of his 
brother commits the greatest of sins. 2. 
And thou shouldst never be joyful except 
when thou lookest upon thy brother in 
love. 3. When thou hast seen thy brother 
thou hast seen thy Lord. 

The first two sayings are derived 
from a lost Hebrew Gospel. The third 
has been handed down by the Church 
Fathers. The latter do not state 
definitely that it was received as a say- 
ing of Jesus, but this is the obvious 
inference. 

All three sayings testify to the high 
importance that Jesus attached to the 
love of our neighbor, and show how 
closely He related this with the love of 
God. The first of the three accords so 
closely with Matthew v. 22 that there 
is no reason to demur to the new ver- 
sion. There is a peculiar subtlety in 
the words, ‘grieves the spirit of his 
brother,’ for ‘to grieve the Spirit’ — 
that is, the Holy Spirit — appears to 
have been a current phrase for indicat- 
ing any very serious sin. Presumably, 
therefore, this expression is purposely 
used to emphasize the wickedness of 
grieving one’s brother. 

The second saying, as the initial 
‘And’ indicates, was the conclusion of a 
statement that we unfortunately can- 
not restore. It forms a beautiful and 
distinctive parallel to Matthew v. 24: 
‘First be reconciled to thy brother and 
then come and offer thy gift.’ In the 
saying before us, love — that is, recon- 
ciliation — is demanded as the condi- 
tion of all joy. Let us note that Jesus 
did not disapprove of joy in his dis- 
ciples. 

The third saying is a short, emphatic 
summary of many sayings in the New 
Testament. Matthew xxv. 40 at 
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once suggests itself: ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.’ The identity of love of God 
and love of one’s neighbor cannot be put 
with more emphasis than in this saying. 

Be a careful money-changer, who re- 
jects false coins and accepts only those 
that are good. Of all the sayings that are 
not in our Gospels, no other is quoted 
so often by the Church Fathers as this 
one. They mention it repeatedly as a 
saying of Jesus, and explain it in 
different ways. The original meaning 
is difficult to divine. Apparently the 
idea it conveys is: Reject earthly things 
as false coins, and retain only the 
treasures that are eternal. 

Pray for the great thing and small 
things will also be added unto thee, and 
pray for Heavenly blessings and earthly 
blessings will likewise be granted thee. 
This saying has been handed down by 
two old Alexandrine Church Fathers, 
and by the Church historian, Eusebius. 
It is a development of the thought in 
Matthew vi. 33: ‘But seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’ It also suggests 
Matthew vi. 19: ‘Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal.’ But 
what is presented as a contrast in the 
latter text is here presented as a conse- 
quence. Jesus said two things: that 
man should not covet earthly things, 
but rather despise them; and that man 
may be certain that God will give him 
the earthly things that he needs for his 
existence. The saying may have been 
recorded in a Hebrew Gospel. 

The seeker should not rest until he 
finds that which he seeks; but when he 
finds it he will wonder; but when he has 
wondered he will be master; but when he 
is master he will find rest. This saying is 
preserved on an Egyptian papyrus, 
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and in one very ancient Church Father, 
who relates that it comes from a 
Hebrew Gospel. 

This saying is not so difficult as it 
appears at first glance. It is closely 
related with the simile of the Kingdom 
of Heaven in Matthew xiii. The first 
glance reminds us of the figure of the 
merchantman seeking goodly pearls, 
and also of Matthew vi. 33: ‘But seek 
ye first the kingdom of God,’ and 
Matthew vii. 7: ‘Seek, and ye shall 
find.’ We must not understand the 
word ‘wonder’ in the second clause as 
it is used by Plato, but as the wonder 
that takes our breath away when we 
receive an inexpressible blessing and 
that passes into ecstatic joy. The 
closest parallel is in Matthew xiii. 44: 
‘The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
treasure hid in a field; the which when 
a man hath found, he hideth, and for 
joy thereof goeth and selleth all that 
he hath, and buyeth that field.’ 

The third clause shows that the 
treasure to be sought and found is the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and that he who 
finds it, and is overcome with joyful 
wonder at his success, becomes a full 
sharer in the Kingdom. This is indi- 
cated by the words, ‘he will be master.’ 
Jesus often made this promise to his 
followers, that they would not only 
attain the Kingdom of Heaven, but 
would also be rulers there. Compare, 
for example, Matthew xix. 28: ‘Ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.’ 

The fourth clause concludes the 
climax. ‘He will find rest.’ This picks 
up the idea, ‘should not rest,’ in the 
first clause, and rounds it into a com- 
plete whole. ‘Rest’ means bliss. In a 
sermon dating from the middle of the 
second century, a sentence occurs that 
closely approaches the meaning of this 
saying: ‘The promise of Christ is great 
and worthy of wonder, and assures rest 
in the coming Kingdom of God.’ 


I have chosen the good for myself; the 
good are those whom my Father in Heaven 
hath given me. The Church historian, 
Eusebius, quotes this saying from an 
ancient Jewish-Christian Gospel. | It 
does not contradict the text wherein 
Jesus calls to Him the sinners instead 
of the just; for those designated here 
are not the morally good, but they 
who are further defined by the clause, 
‘whom my Father in Heaven hath 
given me.’ This is the decisive part of 
the saying. It contains an element of 
paradox, but of a paradox that ac- 
cords with the Gospels. The thought 
that the Father has given Jesus those 
who form his congregation is expressed 
again in the prayer of the High Priest 
in the seventeenth chapter of the 
Gospel of John. 

Where I find thee, there will I judge 
thee. This saying is reported in more 
than twenty places in varying Greek 
versions derived originally from an 
Aramaic source. Justin the Apologist, 
in the middle of the second century, 
expressly attributes it to Jesus, who — 
may have said it in commenting upon 
Ezekiel xxxiii. There can be no doubt 
as to the meaning. Saint Jerome has 
defined it accurately: ‘God does not 
look upon the past, but upon the 
present.’ In other words, it is an ad- 
monition that what a man has done in 
the past will not avail unless he per- 
sists in the path of righteousness. 

Where two are together, they are not 
without God, and where one 1s alone, 
behold! I am with him. Lift up a stone 
and you will find me, split a timber and 
I am there. The first half of the saying 
suggests Matthew xviii. 20: ‘For 
where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them,’ but its meaning points 
in another direction. Matthew prom- 
ises the presence of Jesus wherever his 
disciples come together, no matter how 
small the number. In this saying the 
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same promise is made to the individual. 
Even the solitary man is not without 
God’s presence and aid. According to 
John xvi. 32, Jesus said of Himself: ‘ Yet 
I am not alone, because the Father is 
with me.’ That is the best parallel for 
the first half of this saying. The 
Church Father Ephraim has connected 
the text of Matthew with this first half 
of the saying, where he writes: ‘Where 
one is, there am I also, and where two 
are there will I be likewise, and if we 
are three we shall form a congregation.’ 

The second half of the saying is 
difficult, and has been interpreted in 
very different ways. We may certainly 
reject that interpretation which identi- 
fies the stone with the stone on the 
grave of Jesus, and the timber with the 
timber of the Cross; or the interpreta- 
tion that lays weight upon the impera- 
tive and seems to suggest that we must 
make a great effort in order that the 
promise in the first half of the saying 
may be fulfilled. But even the pan- 


theistic interpretation — which has a 
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certain attraction—seems to me 
wrong. It would declare the presence 
of God in the stone and in the timber, 
and therefore in all things. In support 
of this interpretation, a Gnostic Evan- 
gel — the Evangel of Eva — has been 
cited, in which this sentence occurs: ‘I 
am thou, and thou art I; and where 
thou art, there I am; and I permeate 
all; and when thou gatherest thou wilt 
gather me, but in gathering me thou 
gatherest thyself.’ But if the present 
saying were intended to convey this 
pantheistic idea, the choice of words 
would be unintelligible, for we must not 
overlook the reference it contains to the 
humblest of hard manual labor. What 
seems really to be meant is that God is 
with us even when we perform the 
most menial tasks — that is, not alone 
when we are at worship, or fasting, or 
praying, or giving alms. If this is the 
true interpretation, the saying is of 
deep significance: God is with us 
individually, every day, in all our 
occupations. 


THE ANT—-MEN 


BY EDOUARD DE MORZIER 


[This embittered interpretation of humanity, strongly suggestive of Jonathan Swift, is the 
opening part of a long comparison of the world with an ant-heap. It is dedicated to the well- 


known dramatist, Brieuz.] 


From La Nouvelle Revue, September 15 
(Literary AND Po.iticaL SEMIMONTHLY) 


In the confines of a vast nebula, float- 
ing in the mist of the cosmos, there has 
been moving for a very long time a 
modest little solar system. There is a 
certain little planet that is part of it, 
which revolves according to immutable 
laws around its sun. 

On this tiny ball of clay, slightly 
flattened out at the two poles, is a 


constant turmoil of industrious little 
creatures gathered together here and 
there in groups like ants — white, 
black, or yellow, according to the lati- 
tude in which they live. Standing on 
their hind legs, carrying their heads 
erect, they look about them on the 
earth, very seldom letting their gaze 
wander to the sky above them. In this 















































fashion they live, hundreds of millions 
of them, clinging to a thin layer of soil 
bathed in air and water, and continu- 
ally turning, with no apparent purpose, 
round and round. They have baptized 
this globe of theirs ‘The Earth.’ 

Their principal occupation seems to 
be getting food, adorning themselves, 
and marrying one another. They are 
also victims of feverish activity, of a 
continual desire to scurry about, and 
are so hectically occupied in rushing 
here and there that you would think, 
when you first looked at them, that 
their only desire was to escape from 
their round cage. If they did not have 
to submit to the daily necessity of 
sleep, which seems to be a physiological 
weakness with them, they would never 
stop their bustling. Combined with 
this is a phenomenal desire to talk, as 
if, even when there are only two of 
them, they could not accomplish any 
act or make any gesture without ac- 
companying it with words. Thus they 
stir themselves about during the whole 
length of what they call the day — 
that short space of time in which they 
live by the light of their sun. It seems, 
moreover, that motions and words 
always have a mysterious connection 
with numerous and incessant exchanges 
involving little round bits of metal 
or thin pieces of colored paper, 
sacred symbols to which they appear 
passionately attached and which they 
jealously guard in little bags or hide in 
the basements of their houses in steel 
vaults. 

Except when eating and sleeping, the 
ant-men never for one moment stop 
moving about or talking, except to pore 
over pages of hieroglyphics of their own 
invention, which they scan attentively 
as if they attached enormous impor- 
tance to this cabalistic science. 

The young ant-men are even more 
active than their parents. The females 
scream louder than the males and weep 
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much more often. The old ones like to 
stay apart. 

It is very rare to see one of the ant- 
men motionless, dreaming or thinking 
beneath the sky. Nevertheless the 
globe on which they dwell — its oceans 
and lands, its covering of verdure, its 
various climates — seems in itself to be 
a little earthly paradise, a delightful 
spot. The changing spectacles that 
nature presents to the ant-men are full 
of continual marvels. The brilliant 
range of colors that tint the pale sky 
and blue horizon when the first light of 
day breaks at dawn, the dazzling and 
torrid splendor of the radiant noons, 
the azure lakes and silvery seas, hold a 
daily enchantment so much more 
beautiful than anything imaginable 
that even ant-men call it a divine spec- 
tacle. It would seem as if their days 
should flow along with exquisite pleas- 
ure for the six- or seven-dozen years of 
life that nature grants them. 

But they seem to care very little for 
these beauties. They prefer to huddle 
together in the dark rooms of their . 
great stone structures, in which are 
arranged, according to their tastes, 
artificial paradises that make them 
forget life, or what they more exactly 
call the dullness of existence, which is 
undoubtedly at bottom the ever-pres- 
ent sense of the short span and cruel 
briefness of their days. Thus they try 
many ways of lulling this piercing ob- 
session of certain and imminent death. 
They try to forget the rapid flight of 
time and clog their senses with science 
or art, and even descend to the lowest 
degrees of intoxication, debauchery, 
and alcoholism. 

For the ant-men, in their private 
conversation, acknowledge nothing but 
boredom and disgust. They only think 
of how to escape from themselves and 
from this great world of nature in 
which divine favor has placed them. 
They are sad. Even their laugh is a 
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bestial sort of grin. If they amuse 
themselves, it is at a puppet show that 
draws their tears. None of them seems 
to have experienced the divine fullness 
of joy. 

One of their most cherished pleasures 
is to reproduce, by decoration and 
interpretation, the sounds, forms, and 
colors that surround them, or else to 
imagine, as their fancy dictates, ficti- 
tious adventures and existences, and 
thus to tickle their humor by trans- 
figuring, amplifying, and embellishing 
their emotional and esthetic pleasures. 
Art is the divine deception through 
which they escape into the realm of 
dreams. This golden key opens for 
them the door of an enchanted world. 
Here they escape from reality into an 
ideal kingdom of illusions, where there 
is no more sorrow, pettiness, or human 
ugliness, where everything is beautiful, 
fine, harmonious, perfect — that is, in 
their imagination. 

In short, the ant-men are not con- 
tent with the world in which they 
dwell. They all lament their fate; an 
unreasoning homesickness for a lost 
paradise, an obscure perception of a 
better existence to which they feel 
called, a continual irritation at having 
to die without knowing why they lived, 
make them always dissatisfied, never 
contented. They are forever examin- 
ing, ruminating, and crying aloud, 
proclaiming urbi et orbi their sorrow at 
being alive. What is more, they boast 
of it; they make e dethroned king’s 
crown out of their exalted gloom. They 
spread out their infirmities like a royal 
purple mantle shot through with 
misery. Pride, the worst of human 
counselors, has marked them with his 
indelible seal. They expect to dominate 
the world and to impose on it the laws 
they want. The animals and every- 
thing that is alive are subject to their 
will. Each one of them wants to be an 
all-powerful monarch in the kingdom 
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of his existence. Sometimes it even 
happens that the ant-men, in a burst of 
passion, will cast off from them that 
very life which will so soon end of its 
own accord. They are the only crea- 
tures upon this globe who exercise con- 
sciously and voluntarily the power of 
life and death upon themselves. 

This attitude of the dissatisfied 
ruler, of a god exiled on earth, so ridicu- 
lous among such tiny insects who are of 
such feebleness individually, has not 
prevented the ant-men from being able 
to run their ant-heap quite skillfully 
with judicious intelligence backed up 
by their precious organs, whose power 
is increased tenfold by numerous in- 
valuable instruments. The continual 
activity of their lively brains has pa- 
tiently disentangled the complex scheme 
of laws that governs material things. 
They also, to a large extent, control the 
elements and are very proud of the 
conquests of their ‘Science.’ In this 
way our little ant-men are installed 
quite comfortably on their globe of 
mud. A ‘civilization’ flourishes there 
which makes life quite supportable. 
They move about easily and swiftly on 
land; sea, or air. They see to their 
nourishment with care, foresight, and 
even refinement. Under the name of 
medicine and surgery they very cleverly 
put their science to restoring and main- 
taining their precious little bodies. 

For some thousands of years their 
tiny indefatigable feet have in this 
fashion trotted down quite a distance 
along the road that they call ‘Progress,’ 
which appears to be a process of im- 
provement almost entirely confined to 
material things. They are never satis- 
fied with letting well enough alone. 
They know that their land depends on 
the sun that lights, heats, and nourishes 
them. Their wisest scholars have cal- 
culated that this star of fire, which 
already has a past of seven million 
years behind it, seems yet to hold a 
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possibility of a million more years of 
activity, during which life will be pos- 
sible on the earth. The ant-men are 
profound egotists who pass on this 
egotism to their children. They con- 
tinue to work for future generations as 
if animal life could never come to an 
end. 

But of you, O Lord, and of the sense 
of eternal life, what have they ever 
learned? Their brain is highly de- 
veloped. Their judgment is very keen. 
Their reasoning facuities have acquired 
almost perfect precision and a surpris- 
ing degree of penetration. But their 
ancestral heart remains just the same. 
Their power of love is stagnant, con- 
fined only to their fondness for their 
own kind. 

Never has an ant-man been known 
to give himself up to contemplation 
of the Infinite. They ask no ques- 
tions of the eternal. Once or twice in 
their lives, in a cruel moment of physi- 
cal pain or moral anguish, they lift up 
their eyes to a Providence in the heav- 
ens; but, being always egotistical beg- 
gars, they ask only for aid. 

Sometimes, however, in the course of 
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the few thousand years through which 
this race of insects has followed its 
gloomy, monotonous path of earthly 
life, a few initiates have told them the 
truth about what will last when the sky 
and the earth shall have passed away. 
But the ant-men have generally mis- 
understood or suppressed the preaching 
of the word that disturbed their feast, 
and have stoned or crucified the seers 
and prophets. 

Feebly installed in their terrestrial 
life, enjoying inexhaustible riches and 
abundant pleasures, tasting many deli- 
cate delights, should these human crea- 
tures, O Lord, always be able to pass 
their days in comfort? It seems that 
their world should ring with songs of 
gladness, with chants and hymns 
praising the grace of the Creator. 
Should not the melody of a great song 
of gratitude mount to thy throne and 
mingle with the celestial harmonies of 
the spheres? No. Ever since the earli- 
est days there has continually arisen 
from the human ant-heap nothing but 
a long, monotonous, lacerating, dismal . 
wail. It is the cry of the ant-men, 
lamenting like dogs that howl at death. 


A FABLE FOR LORDS 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC 


[From More Peers] 


Lorp FIncaLEY tried to mend the electric light 
Himself. It struck him dead: and serve him right. 
It is the business of the wealthy man 

To give employment to the artisan. 























ELEONORA DUSE 


BY HUGO WITTMANN 


[When Eleonora Duse retired from the stage several years ago, this well-known Austrian 
critic and playwright wrote the following review of her artistic career, which has not hitherto 


been printed.] 


From Neue Freie Presse, September 23 
(Vienna NatIona.ist-LiBeRAL Datrty) 


Her fame began in Vienna. It seems 
the hard destiny of Italy’s greatest 
stage artists to languish as long as 
they linger in their native land. That 
country has no permanent theatrical 
companies. Here to-day and there to- 
morrow, the Italian actor has always 
been more or less a nomad, without 
fixed domicile and social ties. It is 
doubtful if his art has ever suffered 
seriously from this condition. Ex- 
perience seems to prove the contrary. 
Acting is by its very nature an itinerant 
pursuit. The Thespian cart has been 
its symbol for more than two thousand 
years. A great German tragedienne 
once remarked: ‘Since our actors have 
become settled citizens, they have 
ceased to be great artists.’ 

In one respect, to be sure, this 
eternal going and coming must do 
harm: it cannot as a rule promote that 
mutual understanding among the mem- 
bers of a company that is so necessary 
for the perfect rendering of a master- 
piece. At one time an attempt was 
made to found a permanent company 
at Rome like those in other European 
countries, but this Teatro Nazionale 
soon became merely another house for 
traveling troupes. 

So Duse grew up in gypsy surround- 
ings. She was a theatre child. The 
family comes from Venice, as the name 
indicates, and both her father and her 
mother played in comedy. Her grand- 
parents, if I am not mistaken, did the 


same. Therefore acting ran in the 
blood of the granddaughter. She was 
reared and won fame in this itinerant 
school. 

But what is fame that is confined to 
Italy! That country has no artistic 
centre, no. great assembly of critics 
that serves, as Paris does in France, to 
focus judgment and publish opinion to 
the whole world. It was natural, 
therefore, that Duse should begin to 
gaze longingly beyond the frontiers. 
Essentially the same impulse exists in 
the other arts. But the painter or the 
sculptor can send his masterpieces all 
over the world without leaving his 
studio, while the actor must exhibit his 
art in person, and for better or worse 
make the railway carriage the vehicle 
of his fame. Eleonora Duse, however, 
did not go directly to Paris, which has 
never been a receptive centre for for- 
eign artists; she went to Vienna. 

I remember vividly the evening she 
appeared here for the first time. It was 
at the Carl Theatre. She played La 
Dame aux Camélias. The house was 
disgracefully empty — only the first 
rows occupied. Furthermore, it was so 
sparingly lighted between the acts 
that this alone seemed a sort of criti- 
cism — as if the foreign actress were 
foredoomed to fail, and it were not 
worth while to waste money on her. 

But in spite of that a new sun had 
risen on the stage itself. No one pres- 
ent failed to see that he was witnessing 
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something new—an aspect of dra- 
matic art that had never before been 
revealed to him. He was not carried 
away or overwhelmed. The new star 
was not blessed with exceptional ex- 
ternal advantages. Her ethereal, slen- 
der form was not remarkably beautiful 
according to current Vienna standards; 
her manner was not brilliant, her voice 
had no unusual power. In moments of 
extreme emotion she was forced to re- 
sort to peculiar throat tones, though 
these, to be sure, seemed to well up 
from the very depths of her soul as out 
of a deep fountain of feeling and pas- 
sion. She exhibited not a breath of 
affectation. Everything about her was 
genuine, truly conceived and truly 
represented in spirit and in action — 
a fine, unusually subtle, but powerful 
and mighty art. 

Duse possessed a peculiar — I might 
say physiological — quality I could 
never explain. When she had to pro- 
duce a supreme effect — for example, 
terror, madness, dumb despair — she 
drew a sort of misty veil across her 
features, and it seemed as if her hair 
stood on end and her face was half 
obscured by the fog of her inner emo- 
tion. God knows how she did it, but 
the effect was there. It was something 
transcending art; it was unstudied, 
absolutely natural, —a discovery, not 
an invention, — a histrionic gift from 
Heaven that she had disciplined and 
developed by incessant practice and 
made exquisitely responsive to the 
mood she would express, to every shade 
of feeling, until it was a perfect instru- 
ment in her hands. 

Yes, that was modern art, a product 
of the infinitely differentiated ‘nerve- 
life’ of a soul purified in the incandes- 
cent crucible of our age. Behind all the 
phases of temperament that this Ital- 
ian actress represented to us that night, 
one could detect the woman, born to 
endure pain and suffering, a lamb of 
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sacrifice on the altar of her own genius, 
— Péternelle blessée, as Michelet says, 
— whose poor heart is ever tortured by 
at least two or three of the seven pains 
of the Mother of God. 

Modern she was indeed, and yet en- 
tirely free of any modernism — that 
last and most hopeless refuge of the 
talentless. Whoever seeks to be mod- 
ern — merely modern — ceases to be 
an individual, and certainly ceases to 
be an artist. 

Unhappily her repertoire was rather 
small. The great actress was not sup- 
ported by great poets. She presented 
the pieces popular in Paris at the time 
— Dumas, Sardou, a little Donnay. 
Later she eagerly took up Ibsen, whose 
plays, however, were always foreign 
for her. She was excellent as Magda, 
in Sudermann’s Heimat. She made one 
venture into Shakespeare, playing 
Cleopatra as a coquettish mondaine, 
quite a justified conception of the 
character. But the English dramatist, 
though he has created charming female 
characters, affords richer opportunities: 
for the actor than for the actress. Now 
and then Duse also made an excursion 
into comedy. Later Goldoni received 
her passing attention. Finally she 
fancied that she had found in Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, her favorite poet, the 
dramatist of her ideal. She tried to put 
life into those fair corpses: Francesca 
da Rimini, La Gioconda, La citta morta, 
lavishing all the wealth of her soul on 
such soulless mechanisms. 

In spite of d’Annunzio, however, 
Duse was constantly complaining of 
lack of suitable plays, and this lack 
suggested to her a wonderful idea. 
She once wrote me asking if I would not 
call upon her, as she wanted to consult 
me about an artistic matter, but was 
ill and her physician forbade her to 
leave the house. Naturally I called 
the very next day. She was occupying 
at the time a couple of rooms in a sim- 
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ple suburban hotel. I was not a little 
surprised when she greeted me with 
the announcement that she proposed 
to leave the stage. The greatest ac- 
tress of her time, still young, and al- 
ready weary of the theatre! She did 
not seem, to be sure, particularly happy 
over her decision. She communicated 
it to me in a weary voice, which 
seemed to come from a despairing 
heart. She spoke like a person disil- 
lusioned and betrayed by fortune. 

I still remember clearly that it was 
a dark cloudy late-autumn Sunday 
afternoon. Her room opened upon a 
little garden, where a couple of leafless 
trees peered spectrally through the 
windows. A great kettle of boiling 
water stood on the floor, whose steam 
the artist was inhaling at her physi- 
cian’s orders. She seemed lonely and 
deserted, plunged in a melancholy 
that aroused my spontaneous and pro- 
found sympathy for a woman who 
had charmed thousands and now had 
withdrawn to this secluded nook, as 
if she were already forgotten. She 
conveyed the impression that her art 
was as aged and leafless as the trees 
without — that she was a queen who 
wished to abdicate her kingdom. 

But not entirely. She wanted to 
leave the stage, but to take up the 
career of a reciter upon the concert 
platform. The complications and em- 
barrassments of a great theatre com- 
pany, with its vicissitudes of fortune, 
were clearly proving too heavy for her 
shoulders. She must always have a 
large troupe with her, worry about 
theatre rents, supervise the staging 
of the plays, carry a crushing weight of 
toil and responsibility before she could 
begin to think of her own art. 

But if she cast aside this crushing 
burden, how could she continue her 
career? Would she not still be Duse 
when she recited a dramatic selection 
on the platform, or even a canto of 
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Dante’s Divine Comedy, or a psalm 
from the Bible? So we began to search 
for poetical selections that would be 
suitable for this purpose. As scon as 
we got to work she became vivacious. 
Her melancholy vanished. She smiled, 
then laughed, and it was quite easy to 
see how this woman who could not be 
called a beauty possessed irresistible 
charm when she was really interested. 
We spent a long time drawing up all 
sorts of theoretical programmes. 

But at last I had to tell her that we 
were playing with impossibilities. An 
artist cannot desert his art. His talent, 
his genius is his destiny. Duse belonged 
upon the stage as much as a painter 
before the canvas and a sculptor before 
the block of marble. Since then, I must 
confess, this craze for recitals has 
played havoc with the dramatic world, 
and had the fashion already arisen at 
that time — who knows? — perhaps we 
might have seen Eleonora Duse, the 
former queen of the stage, behind the 
entertainer’s table in a concert hall! 

As I have said, she could not find 
suitable pieces. We are very exacting 
of our actors. We want to see them 
constantly in new rdles, even in new 
characters, and always in new cos- 
tumes. A classical repertoire was not 
available for her. Ristori, the most 
famous of her predecessors, was still 
able to make out with the classical 
dramatists of her native land — witha 
Monti and an Alfieri. That actress 
toured all Europe with Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart, translated into Italian by Vin- 
cenzo Monti. Her heroic soul dwelt in 
a wiry, resilient body, and her heart — 
which, according to Mephisto, is the 
seat of all the pain and travail of 
women —was in Ristori’s case a 
stronghold of health. She did not need 
to overwork her nerves. Often when 
she played even such parts as Phédre, 
Andromache, or Electra, a maid would 
be behind the scenes with her youngest 
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infant, whom she nursed between the 
acts. 

Nothing like that was granted Duse. 
The Italian dramatists had already 
lost their vogue in Italy before her 
career began. She really needed mod- 
ern society plays, and, since French 
society was more familiar to her than 
that of northern Europe, she played 
Paris pieces. Dumas mentioned her in 
the afterword of La princesse de Bag- 
dad. In this play a wife swears to her 
husband that she has come back with 
her honor untouched from a visit to a 
man. But what does the oath of a 
woman amount to? Words, words, 
words! Duse felt this weakness. Her 
Princess of Bagdad, therefore, called a 
mother’s love to attest her oath, and in 
giving it she laid her hand upon the 
head of her little son. Dumas later 
utilized this touch, which had not oc- 
curred to him at first, in the published 
version of the work. 


Dumas had Duse to thank for many 
things. She rejuvenated not a few of 


his rather senile pieces. We need 
only cite La princesse Georges, which 
received a new vogue through her 
presentation. The curtain rose re- 
vealing a lady, an aristocratic young 
lady, wrapped in grief and anger, her 
face clouded by that inexplicable 
misting that I have already mentioned, 
that ‘soul-steam,’ — the word is ugly, 
but it comes nearest to expressing 
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what I mean, — a picture of profound 
despair. There is no trace of her hus- 
band. He is away, unfaithful, the de- 
stroyer of her happiness, paying court 
to another. The spectator perceives 
this, realizes it, before he hears a word, 
before she moves a finger. The piece 
really needs no more exposition. We 
get it from the silent mouth of the 
artist. Her gaze tells her story. Such 
power of expression has never existed 
elsewhere. One could only admire and 
wonder — he could not explain it. 

The climax of Duse’s Vienna visit 
was her benefit evening at the Burg 
Theatre, in April 1900. She played 
with her own company La Gioconda of 
d’Annunzio. It was the first time that 
our Court Theatre — at least since it 
had occupied its new home — had 
admitted a play in a foreign language 
to its stage. When Coquelin, not long 
before his death, revisited Vienna, he 
complained to me bitterly that he had 
not been shown this favor, though he 
had brought every influence to bear to 
procure it. He had set his heart upon: 
this honor. While I believe the Burg 
Theatre was perfectly right in its 
policy, an exception was never more 
merited than in case of Eleonora Duse, 
who incarnates the eternally beautiful 
in dramatic art. That is, in a word, the 
secret of her glory. Her art is always 
true and real, and yet it is always 
beautiful. 





FIGHTING THE BOLSHEVIKI IN KURLAND 


BY JOSEPH CHAPPEY 


~ From La Revue de Genéve, July 
(Swiss Liperat Democratic Datty) 


THE offensive of the anti-Bolshevist 
army began one morning without any 
fuss and without those solemn ar- 
tillery preparations to which the Great 
War accustomed us. With fighting 
which was often very lively, von der 
Goltz’s army got possession of its 
first objectives, and advanced toward 
Mitau. Beyond the Baltic frontier 


there was no news of all this activity. 
To the other inhabitants of Europe 
Kurland in 1919 seemed like a distant 
land swallowed up in fog and anarchy. 

After I know not what representa- 
tions by a Lithuanian nobleman, the 


German Headquarters put an auto- 
mobile at my disposition, to take me to 
the scene of the combat, and I set off, 
this time in charge of a captain of the 
German Staff and a Baltic baron 
named von B——.. The German cap- 
tain had fought on the Russian front 
during the Great War and was perfectly 
acquainted with the region through 
which we were going. He was a south- 
ern German, calm and reserved, and I 
have nothing but praise for his tact 
and affability during the whole of my 
long journey. My other companion, 
Baron von B——, was a big land- 
owner in Latvia. He had been at- 
tached to the Russian Red Cross 
service during hostilities, and wore on 
his gigantic Balt breast a whole array 
of Russian decorations side by side 
with the insignia of a law student at 
St. Petersburg University. Baron von 
* B—— was later to become the repre- 
sentative of the Baltic nobility in the 
Lettish coalition cabinet which was to 


be formed at Riga after the taking of 
the city. 

The army that we were going to see 
operate counted a bare five or six 
thousand fighting men and, small 
though it was, it included the most 
diverse elements. In the beginning it 
was made up of the Baltic Legion, or 
Baltische Landwehr, a battalion of 
Lettish volunteers and some Russian 
volunteers and some Russian com- 
panies, odds and ends of the former 
Russian Army of the North which 
had been re-formed by Prince Liven. 
The main body, however, was formed 
of German contingents: that is to 
say, the Iron Division or the fragments 
of the Eighth Army, also of the First 
Division of the Guards, —a strange 
assemblage gathered here and there 
near Berlin during the winter and sent 
to Kurland only a few weeks before, — 
and finally a sprinkling of regular 
soldiers, usually designated by the 
name of their leaders— Yorck, a 
descendant of the celebrated Prussian 
general of 1813, Brandis, the captain 
who was first to enter Douaumont, and 
others. This heterogeneous assemblage, 
which united Baltic Letts, Russians, 
and Germans in its ranks, was all 
under the orders of a single chief, Gen- 
eral von der Goltz, and every man 
knew that he was a chief who had both 
the will and the power to make him- 
self obeyed. 

We left Libau bundled up to the 
ears and each one armed with a good 
rifle, for the country was uncertain 
and we ran the risk of being attacked. 
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The heavily loaded car sank noiselessly 
into the thick layer of snow that cov- 
ered the road, and we were soon travel- 
ing very slowly. The country is uneven. 
At each rough upgrade we were com- 
pelled to get out, clear the road with 
shovels, and push our conveyances. As 
we emerged from one village, a veri- 
table tempest of snow struck us and 
the chauffeur, blinded, was unable 
to go on. We had to seek temporary 
refuge in a little waiting-room along the 
railway line that links Libau to Mitau. 

. . . Each moment we were hoping 
to see a village on the flank of some 
hill or in the depths of a valley, but 
there are no villages in Kurland. The 
Lettish population lives scattered over 
the land and avoids the road along 
which passes the marauder, the mer- 
cenary soldier, and the tax-collector, 
the road along which the colonizing 
foreigner has come back. . . . Some- 
times, from the top of a hill, vast 
panoramas of black forests and pools 
that looked like brilliant mirrors would 
open before our wondering eyes. Even 
to-day Kurland has remained, in spite 
of its pastures and its fields of flax, 
wheat, and corn, the country of three 
hundred lakes and of enormous forests. 
Under the gray sky of the last days of 
winter, the water glowed with silvery 
reflections, and the dark outline of the 
trees was softened into a thousand 
colors. Strange and disturbing land- 
scape, these solitary fields and woods 
of Kurland! All the effort and labor 
that has been expended mingles in 
invisible tranquillity with the life of 
the trees and the waters, the cloudy 
sky and the rough earth. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon 
we reached Schrunden on the banks of 
the Windau. The light wooden bridge 
which once crossed the wide river had 
been destroyed by the Germans when 
the Bolshevist army advanced in 1918. 
A few soldiers were at work repairing 
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it, but they were working rather care- 
lessly. 

‘They too have their Soldiers’ Coun- 
cil,’ the staff captain explained to me, 
‘that’s why the work goes so slowly. 
For every trifle— say if material is 
scarce or the weather is bad — the 
head of the Soviet makes his people 
quit.’ 

The bridge was scarcely wide enough 
to let a motor pass. The engineers had 
not yet set up the handrails, and had 
done nothing except lay upon the 
framework, without fastening them 
down, the planks that constituted 
the flooring of the bridge. By some 
miracle our heavy car succeeded in 
crossing this swaying structure without 
plunging into the river, which at this 
point is swift and deep. 

Once across the Windau, we were 
going through the region that a few 
days before had been occupied by the 
Bolshevist troops. It was impossible 
to find the least trace of the ephemeral 
front of the Red Army. But a little 
farther on there were barracks, stores: 
of wood and material, and a network 
of narrow-gauge railway. We were 
reaching the place where the German 
troops had halted for the first time in 
1915 before pushing on to the outskirts 
of Riga. A few trenches that had fallen 
in, the remnants of wire entanglements, 
and some abandoned houses with their 
roofs smashed in by shells, marked the - 
place of this first halt. The whole 
region was deserted. The landscape 
itself seemed desolate and dismal. No 
wonder, for we were now in the true 
Kurland, in the middle of the eternal 
battlefield of the Eastern front... . 

The present General Headquarters 
was installed in the building of the 
late Russian municipal government. 
When we arrived, we found the build- 
ing bustling with the stir of war. A 
crowd of peasants blocked the stairs 
and hallways. They had arrived only 
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a few days before, assembled by a 
mobilization order of the Minister at 
Libau, and were waiting in silence to 
have the brassard with the national 
colors, white and red, a rifle, and some 
cartridges distributed to each. Several 
of them were already moving away to 
relieve sentinels, and we made our 
way into the big hall with bare walls, 
lighted by a wood fire. 

Some soldiers were crouching in 
front of the fire around a Maxim ma- 
chine-gun, and were listening atten- 
tively to a young noncom who, con- 
sulting a German pamphlet, was 
explaining to them its mechanism and 
the way it worked. All these soldiers 
were Letts. Their faces glowed with 
enthusiasm and ardor. 

‘The offensive,’ they said, ‘is going 
well. The Bolshevist armies are re- 
treating in disorder along the whole 
front.’ They added proudly that this 
brilliant success was largely due to the 
gallantry of the Lettish Battalion. 
Unfortunately a cruel grief tempered 
the nation’s joy: Captain Kolpak, the 
Commander of the volunteer battalion, 
had fallen a few days before, the victim 
of a terrible blunder. In the midst of 
an attack his troops came suddenly 
upon a company of Germans, and the 
German soldiers, believing that they 
were confronted by the Bolsheviki, 
opened fire. 

“What a puzzling war it is,’ sighed 
an officer candidate, deeply moved. 
‘It is impossible to distinguish friend 
from foe. The uniforms are alike. 
Many of the Bolshevist soldiers are 
wearing the German uniform, and we 
in our wretchedness continue to wear 
the old khaki greatcoats of the Russian 
army. It is not surprising that there 
should be mistakes under such condi- 
tions. If only we could carry out our 
operations prudently and in order, but 
our forces are so weak that they do not 
permit it. We go up to the firing line 
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in little columns, trying to turn the 
enemy’s flank, and often the various 
groups, isolated by woods and fields, 
are unable to recognize one another.’ 

Captain Kolpak, whom the Lettish 
soldiers of Frauenburg were mourning, 
had served in time of peace in the 
armies of the Tsars. After the German 
downfall he had been able to gather a 
chosen band of former students and 
had succeeded in making of this little 
corps d’élite a glowing centre of Lettish 
liberty... . 

A young peasant with his rifle slung 
across his shoulder and the cap of a 
Russian soldier over one ear led us to 
the quarters provided for us. Under 
the rise of the moon the picturesque 
valley where the little city rested was 
sparkling with a thousand fires. We 
were to rest at the Doktorat. The Dok- 
torat is the house of the village doctor, 
just as the Pastorat is the house of the 
pastor. The preacher and the doctor, 
together with the baron, are the three 
chief representatives of the Balt popu- 
lation in Kurland. 

The Doktorat of Frauenburg stood 
under some trees at the entrance to the 
city. It was an old middle-class house 
built of wood and covered with a huge. 
overhanging roof. The entrance was 
through a gallery with balustrades 
which one reached through a big worm- 
eaten porch. The widow of the doctor, 
who was living alone in the Doktorat 
with her two daughters, received us 
with exquisite politeness, lighted the 
lamp, and stirred the fire to get us 
something to eat. Hospitality is a 
sacred duty on the distant shores of 
the Baltic. The old Balt lady told 
us that the Bolsheviki had gone only 
two days before, and only yesterday 
had they been able to resume possession 
of their house. 

While we ate, I questioned her as to 
the passage of the Bolsheviki through 
Frauenburg. The Bolshevist troops 
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who made their entry into Frauenburg 
she told me had a triumphant recep- 
tion. The country people went out to 
meet them, carrying banners and 
singing. Of course, they set up a 
Soviet immediately, under the presi- 
dency of a young Lettish student, son 
of a small proprietor of the country, 
but the Soviet amounted to very little, 
for Frauenburg was a city at the front. 
The Bolsheviki were kept too busy to 
hunt for treasure. People with prop- 
erty had hidden what they owned, and 
it was for those of the Reds who could 
to find it. When the Bolsheviki de- 
parted, they took the pastor with his 
daughter and a dozen farmers from the 
country around. 

The Salt baron and the German 
officer listened without saying a word. 
The offensive of von der Goltz’s army 
represented the last effort of the Ger- 
man race to hold its own in its ancient 
colony. 

The next morning, when we went 
down to Headquarters, we found the 
little village square blocked with 
sleighs. It was market day. The 
Bolsheviki had been gone only a few 
days, yet already life was taking up 
its usual course. The peasants who 
had stored up reserves during the 
Bolshevist occupation had come in 
numbers to get rid of their products. 
The sleighs which stood there, with 
their horses still in harness, were care- 
fully aligned across the square. The 
little horses stamped, full of impa- 
tience, and shook their bristling manes, 
but none of them broke the line. Inside 
the vehicles I saw hay and straw piled 
up pellmell, together with butter, eggs, 
fruit, cheese, and poultry. A few 
sleighs even contained calves and pigs 
carefully tied up. 

Before we reéntered our quarters I 
bought a couple of dozen eggs from a 
peasant woman who was wrapped up 
in a big gray shawl and squatting 
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behind her baskets. The old Lett 
looked with astonishment at the Ger- 
man notes that I held out to her in 
payment, reddened a little, smiled, 
and then timidly asked for payment in 
the rubles of the Tsar. What use was 
it to explain that the money I was 
offering her was worth more than 
her own paper money? The peasant 
woman knew only the notes of ancient 
Russia. Kurland has seen such a 
variety of paper money circulating 
since the war that she might well make 
a mistake. Rubles of the Tsar, rubles 
of Kerenskii, rubles issued by the 
German troops in occupation, little 
rubles from the Government of Libau, 
German marks, and tiny little Bol- 
shevist notes ornamented with the 
sheaf and sickle! Who can boast of the 
ability to find amid such a mass of pa- 
per the true sign of genuine riches? . . . 

When we reached Doblen, a locality 
situated about forty kilometres to the 
east of Frauenburg, we learned that 
Mitau had fallen and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Eberhardt von der Hagen, 
who commanded the assaulting troops, 
was going forward to establish his 
General Headquarters in this little 
village. We went there too. 

He is still a young man with a 
melancholy look and a tired face. The 
brilliant § staff-officer of the Great 
War seemed saddened at being com- 
pelled to-day to wage a war of fortune. 
With a weary gesture he spread out 
his map on the table of the drawing- 
room and explained the progress of 
his troops. According to his last in- 
formation Tukkum and Mitau had 
been taken and definitely occupied. 
The evening before, the Bolsheviki had 
attempted to retake this village by a 
large enveloping movement which was 
very well carried out, but it was possi- 
ble to repulse the attack easily enough. 
They had taken their revenge in their 
own way, by dropping some small 
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shells on the back square at market 
time, but without causing much de- 
struction or much loss. At Tukkum the 
alarm had been rather warmer. Hostile 
cavalry had made its way as far as the 
first house of the city, and reénforce- 
ments were required to drive it out 
promptly. The new front occupied 
by the army now followed the course 
of the river Aa from the city as far as 
Bausk, and turned thence in a straight 
line as far as the outskirts of Kovno in 
Lithuania. 

‘Can this new front be maintained? 
Will not the German army be com- 
pelled to retire?’ 

‘The future alone will tell,’ sighed 
the German colonel, and then sud- 
denly he launched forth in com- 
plaints: — 

‘We have neither food nor ammuni- 
tion. The greater part of our soldiers 
do not even have coats to protect 
themselves against the cold. Our 
service of supply is working badly. The 
railway line from Libau to Mitau is 
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of no use whatever. The Bolshevist 
troops have repaired the Russian road 
as far as Windau. It will still require 
some time to readjust the line to the 
gauge of the German railway.’ 

As we left Doblen, one of the most 
extraordinary spectacles of the war 
opened before our eyes. As we reached 
at last the region where von der 
Goltz’s troops were operating, we met a 
long line of telegas (four-wheeled carts) 
driven by peasants watched by cav- 
alry. A little later came some infantry 
trains composed of military wagons of 
every sort, drawn by worn-out horses. 
The rolling kitchens were out of order 
and the munitions wagons had wheels 
of every kind. Women were scattered 
on the seats beside the soldiers. No, 
the picture that von der Goltz had 
given me of his army at Libau was not 
drawn in false colors. One felt as 
if time had gone back for several 
centuries and we were suddenly travel- 
ing the roads of Europe behind the 
armies of Wallenstein and Tilly. 


TURKEY’S TRAGIC FOUNTAINS 


BY JOSEF HANS LAZAR 


From Neue Freie Presse, September 18 
(Vienna NatIoNAList-LiBERAL DaIty) 


I will kiss thee by the fountainside, my soul, 
That thou mayst know ’t is but a step from bliss 
to death. 


In Turkish houses the fountain or the 
well is as indispensable as the windows 
or the doors in the wall. They may be 
in the garden, or in the courtyard, in 
bright, tiled porticoes, or in dark stair- 
corners. They may be enclosed with 
stone, or wood, or brick, or ordinary 
clay, but they are invariably there, 


deep rooted in the traditions and the 
economy of the household, and their 
purposes are manifold and important. 

Often, indeed usually, these foun- 
tains are enclosed with low square or 
circular walls of stone, brick, or mud, 
surmounted by a rusty crank and drum, 
carrying the long bucket-rope sus- 
pended in the dark, damp well-shaft. 
Often, however, the enclosure is no 
more than a rude wooden railing, whose 
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loose posts are insecurely anchored in 
the crumbling earth. And many times 
there is no protection at all — merely 
a grass-grown border and an open 
shaft at some remote point in the gar- 
den. Not infrequently one observes, in 
a cool, shadowy court, a time-bleached 
marble capital, dug from some ruin, 
reposing among the leaves and flowers. 
Through this a hole has been drilled, 
leading to a dark shaft, at the bottom 
of which the twinkling surface of the 
water is faintly visible. Usually the 
inner edge of this marble ring is cut and 
polished by the frequent passage of the 
well rope. 

One such place I cannot forget. It is 
no longer a well, but a memorial foun- 
tain. It is in the rose garden of a friend, 
and is surrounded by a circular railing 
of white marble carved with rose 
wreaths and chubby cupids. Two 
silent cypresses stand guard over it, 
like dark, slender shadows. In that 
well the two children of my friend were 
drowned — twins. 

Yes, Turkey’s fountains are as 
necessary a part of the house as the 
windows and the doors in its walls. 
They are rooted in the life and customs 
of the nation. And whether they are in 
the garden or the courtyard, in bright, 
tiled arcades or dark stairway corners, 
they serve the purposes of both life and 
death. A casual visitor cannot appre- 
ciate what they mean in the latter 
sense. Few foreigners, even though 
they know Turkey well, have ever 
thought of the grim part that the foun- 
tain plays in the intimate history of 
this people — and yet it is an immut- 
able reality. Life and death join hands 
at the side of Turkey’s fountains. 

If one reads the chronicles of ancient 
days, or even takes the trouble to turn 
over the dusty sheets of old newspapers, 
he will be astounded at the frequent 
notices of suicides in wells and foun- 
tains. This was natural enough in the 
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days before the Turkish Revolution, for 
those who were tired of life must per- 
force use primitive means to leave it. 
Weapons or poison were rare and hard 
to procure. The rope is always a re- 
volting instrument of death, resorted 
to only by those who are cold-bloodedly 
indifferent to its stigma. But the path 
to the fountain is familiar and trusted. 
It is endeared by old associations. And 
the fountain is accessible to women. It 
calls for no preparation, no cold- 
blooded resolution, no long period of 
waiting. An impulsive leap, and all is 
over. 

So what was once necessity has be- 
come a custom, tradition, atavistic in- 
stinct. The power of old associations, 
ancestral influence handed down from 
generation to generation, still makes 
the fountain, for the majority of those 
who tire of life, the portal to eternity. 
The fountain and death are good 
friends in Turkey. They are insep- 


arably associated in the mind and liter- 
ature of the country. Many allusions 
to them occur in Turkish poetry: — . 
I will kiss thee by the fountainside, my soul, 


That thou mayst know ’t is but a step from bliss 
to death. 


The same thought is in the Turkish 
proverb: ‘Dig a well and you dig a 
grave.’ I recall likewise an inscription 
over the last resting-place of an old man 
with whom I enjoyed many pleasant 
and profitable conversations in his day. 
This inscription was beautiful in both 
sense and form. It was inlaid in 
mother-of-pearl and ivory on a round 
black ebony tablet, and read as fol- 
lows: — 

Think! 

Thoughts are drops from the fountain of life 
In whose depths lurks death. 
Therefore, 

Think! 

Think! The beginning and ending is 
‘Think!’ That closes the eternal circle 

of mortality. 
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Any person who scans regularly the 
Turkish dailies must have noted the 
frequency of suicides in wells — and 
the preponderance of women’s names 
among the victims. For in Turkey 
women have always been more eager 
than their male companions to shake 
the dust of earth from their weary feet. 
There are a thousand reasons for this. 
Throughout the country’s history, 
Turkey has been scourged by war and 
fire and disaster in all its forms, each 
leaving behind a train of women and 
orphans, of misery and privation, of 
wrecked lives and hopeless loneliness. 
Moreover, the conditions of married 
life in Turkey often encourage Turkish 
women to seek a short, quick method of 
departure. A Turkish husband has 
always had the right to divorce his wife 
offhand. He simply sets her in the 
street if she offends him. It is not 
strange, therefore, that these rejected 
and deserted women frequently find 
their way to the fountain as a refuge 
from despair. 

However, a majority of these trag- 
edies must be ascribed to more trivial 
causes. The lower a person is in culture 
and intelligence, the more frequently 
he takes desperate measures with him- 
self. Suicide is by far the most common 
in Turkey among the ignorant and 
weak-witted. It is the first recourse of 
the primitive mind when faced by a 
seemingly insoluble situation. 

One woman throws herself into a well 
in despair because a favorite flower- 
vase fell out of a window and was 
broken, another because she acciden- 
tally tore a gown lent her by a friend. 
Among such people any trifling con- 
troversy or trivial disappointment 
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causes the cup of bitterness to overflow, 
and begets a hasty impulse to end it 
all. 

It is also remarkable what a réle 
passion and love play in these histories. 
Longing for a loved one, despair in 
loneliness, fill the whole compass of 
these empty lives, and quickly en- 
gender thoughts of death. Almost 
daily entries appear in the police re- 
ports that bring one to a startled real- 
ization of the tragedy that lies in the 
very character of these existences, so 
barren of culture and all culture’s 
interests. 


In Stamboul there is an old dervish 
who begs for his living at a desolate, 
deserted street-corner. He wears the 
green turban of a follower of the 
Prophet, wound around a tall gray 
brimless felt cylinder, upon his head. 
He has lost both arms and both legs, 
but can perform wonderful things with 
his mutilated stumps. He is a peculiar 
character, a mixture of shrewdness and 
simplicity, of ignorance and wisdom. 
When he converses with foreigners — 
with shapkalis, or ‘hat-wearers’ — 
there is always a spice of sarcasm in his 
words. 

Once when I threw a small coin into 
his tin cup he felt moved to say: ‘Your 
life is to the world what your finger nail 
is to you — just as valuable and just as 
valueless. If it is broken you pare it 
off, no matter how long and fine and 
carefully manicured it is. That is the 
way the world treats your life. You 
have learned what the world thinks 
when you value your life at the same 
price as your finger nail — just as val- 
uable and just as valueless.’ 





A PAGE OF VERSE 


TO POETRY 
BY EVEREST LEWIN 


[Mercury] 


Tuov lady of my dreams awake or sleeping, 
Thou enemy of work, and peace, and play, 
Thine eyes are turned forever from my seeking, 

Both night and day. 


Waking I dream, and dreaming I awaken, 
The years are passing as a flight of stars, 
And in the darkness now I am forsaken 
Behind these bars. 


I meet in thee my last, my only lover, 
I find in thee my first unfailing friend, 
And yet I know I never shall discover 
How to unbend 


, Thy subtle form and delicate surprising, 


Or wrest from thee one secret of thine art 
Ere with unanswered question and surmising 
I too depart. 


THE BILINGUISTS 
BY RICHARD CHURCH 


[Spectator] 


Now I have learned the language of your thought, 
Its silent words sit lightly on my tongue, 

My self-communing lips. Hence I care naught 
For what you say. I’ve been where those words sprung 
From secret mind to veil you in your mood; 

And as I listen to their tripping speech 

I hear the inward truth. That understood, 

I learn therefrom more than you care to teach. 
Here is the danger in a faithful friend; 

Never contented with the part you play, 

He’ll seek beneath the gestures that you spend 
On desert speech, discovering what you say. 

The truest tongues are liars. So, my friend, 

I’ll love, but not believe you, to the end! 





LIFE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


AN INTERVIEW WITH KAREL CAPEK 


BaRELY over thirty, Karel Capek, 
author of R. U. R. and The Insect Play, 
has become overnight one of the most 
popular dramatists in Europe. His 
father was a doctor who had intended 
that his son should follow the same 
profession. In 1914, Karel was a tutor 
in a wealthy Austrian family and had 
written one play, though he had not 
visited a theatre a dozen times in his 
life. Being unfit physically to serve in 
the war, he had plenty of time to read, 
write, and meditate. It is not surpris- 
ing that his work takes a strange, 
fanciful form, for the old city of Prague 
is steeped in the lore of alchemists and 
astronomers, of Kepler and Tycho 
Brahe, of the rabbi who created the 
Golem, first of all Frankenstein mon- 
sters. Capek’s latest play is to be quite 
as original as its two predecessors, and 
resembles Bernard Shaw’s Back to 
Methuselah. Here is the way Capek 
describes it: — 

‘I had not read Back to Methuselah 
when I wrote it, but now it strikes me 
that there are many pointsof similarity. 
My plot leads up to a fourth act witha 
big discussion in it. It is the tragedy of 
a singer, a beautiful woman, who is the 
daughter of an alchemist who lived 
three hundred years ago. The alchemist 
has prepared a potion that will give 
eternal life for the Emperor, Rudolf the 
Second of Bohemia, whose alchemists’ 
laboratories, clustered round the palace 
walls, are still shown to every visitor 
to Prague to-day. 

‘But the Emperor mistrusts the 
draught and the alchemist gives it to 
his daughter to drink first. She falls so 
seriously ill that the Emperor will have 
none of it. When the girl recovers 
nobody knows her secret, and she keeps 


it for three hundred years; for the drink 
was magic after all. It is only in her 
intense world-weariness that she gives 
the secret away — this while in -the 
extremity of her ennui, drinking with 
sailors in a disreputable den. There is 
a struggle among the onlookers for the 
possession of the formula, which she 
wears in her bosom. There are those 
who want endless life, and those who 
do not. There are arguments for and 
against. There are those who hold 
that the world can be bettered by 
experience; there are cynics who know 
it cannot. But when in a terrific out- 
burst against the terror of knowledge 
she tells of her own experience, every- 
body agrees that the formula must be 
destroyed and the world remain as it 
is. Will the audience reject my argu- 
ments? I think it is possible. 

*** And if they reject them?” 

‘I have been thoroughly enjoying 
myself writing a book on a subject 
which would be no good for the theatre 
at all. This does not deal with the 
making of men, but of gods — or a god 
—from chemical processes pure and 
simple. One might call it “The Manu- 
facture of the Absolute” or “Making 
a God,” or something of the kind. It 
has meant a whole lot of chemical 
studies, which I have always found very 
absorbing, more absorbing even than 
philosophy or astronomy, which I 
love in spite of being a rather poor 
mathematician.’ 

At the present moment, Capek is 
surprised to find himself assisting in the 
production of the plays at the National 
Theatre at Prague. This work he con- 
siders much more difficult than writing. 
A fairy tale of Strindberg’s is to be 
presented this winter in the course of 
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which the witch gradually swells to 
vast proportions and finally bursts. 
The solution of problems of this sort 
interests Capek. Politics he scorns. He 
is also much concerned over the 
development of the Czech language. 

‘The Czech or Bohemian language is 
exceedingly beautiful because exceed- 
ingly flexible. It is so young as a 
literary language that there are no 
fixed traditions at all, and sentences are 
' capable of endless modification and 
transposition to obtain musical effects. 
We are fixing it into form now. In 
time we shall have a literature instead 
of mere scraps of peasant song and 
legend. But to write in Czech means 
that translation into any other tongue 
is hopelessly inadequate, that only the 
material counts, and not the method in 
which it is presented.’ 

Capek speaks German and French 
and reads English easily, though he 
does not speak it well. He has a great 
and equal admiration for Shaw, Wells, 
and Chesterton; but when sufficiently 
pressed he admits that only fairy tales 
enlist his real enthusiasm. 


e 
CHAIKOVSKII AND THE BOLSHEVIKI 


‘Way Chaikovskii and why his Sixth 
Symphony?’ the musical critic of the 
Moscow Izvestia asks. ‘The concert 
was the first one of the new season — 
and not in a private establishment but 
in the State Theatre. For this reason 
the question is most important: Where 
are we to begin? Perhaps there are 
political implications even in music. 
‘Of course tradition, custom, intelli- 
gent sentimentalism, and everything 
weak-minded stand behind Chaikovskii. 
But his musical and cultural value is 
not great. If you deprive him of his 
famous funereal sentiment and of his 
outward garb of instrumentation, his 
symphonic music will just be empty. 
Ignorant people alone can find depth 


in Chaikovskii. This “whining genius,” 
as Comrade Lunacharskii brilliantly 
defined him, was merely an artisan. 
‘Chaikovskii is foreign and inimical 
to our revolutionary period; and if any 


place has to be assigned to him he must. 


be put neither at the beginning of the 
programme nor at the end, but some- 
where in the middle, as a contrast, 
refreshing to musical perception. 

‘In short, it was a poor programme, 
though the execution was excellent. 
The admirers of the composer must 
have left the hall moved and satisfied.’ 


¢ 
A MEDICAL CENTENARY 


Tue first October issue of the Lancet, 
the oldest medical weekly in existence, 
was devoted to the celebration of 
its centenary. The history of this 
paper is remarkable. Founded by 
Thomas Wakley, who had never writ- 
ten a word in his life, the first issue 
appeared on the afternoon of Sunday, 
the fifth of October, 1828. For ten 
years the columns of the magazine 


were largely devoted to attacks on the. 


College of Surgeons of England, who 
were said to be showing rank favoritism 
to certain graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Finally the editor of the 
Lancet was elected to Parliament, but 
it was not until 1858 that his ideas were 
embodied in what is now the legal 
basis of English medical practice. 

For eighty-three years of its existence 
the Lancet was edited by four direct 
descendants of its original founder. Its 
columns contain the history of the two 
most important discoveries of modern 
medicine: the use of anzsthetics and 
the use of antiseptics. The history of 
bacteriology and the treatment of 
various tropical diseases are also re- 
corded. Besides affording a student of 
medicine the current story of the 
development of the science, the Lancet 
is a monument to the high-minded 
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industry of its editors, who, when the 
fight against privilege had been won, 
attacked various sanitary abuses. 
Numberless commissions were ap- 
pointed to investigate such widely 
different subjects as the water supply 
of London, the sanitary arrangements 
of public schools, night nursing at 
hospitals, the hygienic condition of 
Aldershot camp, and many other 
matters. 

There are two chief reasons for the 
success of the Lancet. Its policy in 
dealing with public and professional 
affairs has always been completely dis- 
interested; its directors have always 
been men of brilliant scientific and 
intellectual qualities. Since the death 
of the last Wakley in 1908, Sir Ernest 
Hodder-Williams has been the editor 
and has consistently maintained the 
standards set before him. 


¢ 
‘ ’ 
HASSAN 


MENTION was made in these columns 
some weeks ago of the success of James 
Elroy Flecker’s Oriental fantasy, Has- 
san. The London critics have given it 
such enthusiastic notices that the play 
now seems to have won for itself a 
reputation that will endure long after 
this theatrical season is over. Mr. 
Herbert Farjeon, writing in the Satur- 
day Review, is especially ecstatic. 
‘When I came out of His Majesty’s 
Theatre I was still in a kind of dim, 
magical enchantment. James Elroy 
Flecker, whom the gods loved, had 
thrown his supplication to the rose; 
the last of the merchants had passed 
through the gate of the morning to take 
the Golden Road to Samarkand; Has- 
san — only Mr. Ainley after all — had 
thanked his audience — only us after 
all—in a graceful speech; the glittering, 
moony, blood-reeking adventure was 
at an end. Nevertheless the spell 
remained unbroken. The chant of 
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those pilgrims choiring in the expectant 
dawn had not yet fainted into confu- 
sion upon my ears. The sniff of spike- 
nard and terebinth and oil and spice 


And such sweet jams meticulously jarred 
As God’s Own Prophet eats in Paradise 


still lingered in my nostrils. 

‘My mind was a kaleidoscope of vivid 
memories. A mocking wanton on a 
balcony, fondling her new-found lover, 
tickling her appetite in front of his re- 
jected rival, who writhed below at every 
fresh caress. The senseless bulk of a 
rotund confectioner, crammed into a 
Gargantuan basket and hauled by un- 
seen hands into a mysterious house, 
whence issued exquisite, ominous 
sounds of music. An orgiastic anti- 
masque of wry-limbed, cripple-faced 
beggars. A dire procession of torture, 
whips, racks, wheels, braziers, chains, 
flung into black relief against a red 
gash in the sky. Coffins on a cart. The 
clean hum of preparation in the cold, 
gray hour. And, above all, words like 
jewels that Sindbad might have found 
in an old chest, treasures of eloquence, 
and lyrics of rich, easy loveliness, a 
mine for scrimmaging anthologists: — 
Thy dawn, O Master of the world, thy dawn; 
The hour the lilies open on the lawn, 

The hour when gray wings pass beyond the 
mountains, 

The hour of silence, when we hear the fountains, 

The hour that dreams are brighter and winds 
colder, 

The hour that young love wakes on a white 


shoulder, 
O Master of the world, the Persian Dawn. 


‘Well, I had drunk deep of beauty, 
and I was intoxicated. The people 
jostling against me in the foyer were 
like the last outposts of a scattering 
dream. The Haymarket was like a 
window you cannot place when waking 
suddenly in a strange room. The 
motor-busses could only be accounted 
for as lumbering lies. And how long 
the spell would have lasted who can 
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say, had not a bombshell brought me 
thumpingly to earth—a young girl, 
rushing at a friend and gasping: 
“Better than Chu Chin Chow!”’ 
When his emotions have subsided a 
little, Mr. Farjeon goes on to describe 
a trifle more critically the dramatic 
content of the play. The first half, he 
says, is capital dramatic entertain- 
ment, but halfway through the action 
slows down. Hassan, the central figure, 
gives place to the woes of Rafi and his 
lady love. These two characters are 
offered the old choice between freedom 
with separation and death with love. 
Naturally they choose the latter and 
here the poet lingers too long over their 
ecstasy and suffering. But it is always 
the beauty of language that holds the 
audience breathless and a few short- 
comings can well be pardoned in a 
performance that not only revives hope 
in the British stage, but even contrib- 
utes a new standard of excellence. 


+ 
THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC DISPUTE 


Writine in the Spectator, the Bishop 
of Durham crosses swords with the 
Anglo-Catholic party for their stand 
on the subject of church ceremonial. 
The occasion of this dispute is that the 
National Assembly meets in November 
to discuss the matter of prayer-book 
revision. Already the Morning Post 
has obligingly served as the arena for 
the battle, but more recently the 
Bishop of Zanzibar has written a pam- 
phlet entitled In Defense of the English 
Catholic, which the Bishop of Durham 
uses as his object of attack in the 
Spectator. The Anglo-Catholics ask 
that English Bishops should recognize 
their teaching as ‘a legitimate inter- 
pretation of the Anglican formularies.’ 
When it is claimed that their practice 
and doctrinal assumptions are dis- 
allowed by the Church of England, 
they reply that there is no such thing 
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as ‘a consistent body that can properly 
be called the peculiar teaching of the 
Church of England.’ The Bishop of 
Zanzibar insists that the Church of 
England is not ‘an entity, an individual 
entity, apart from all other like socie- 
ties,’ and he accordingly demands for 
his faith ‘freedom of action.’ He does 
not ask for any special privileges and is 
quite willing to concede a similar state 
of unchecked individualism to other 
parties within the National Church. 

There is, at the present.time, a deep 
desire to conciliate the Anglo-Catholics, 
but it remains to be seen how far the 
more rigid churchmen will go. The 
matter is looked upon with more or 
less apathy anyway, and it might be 
well to settle the Anglo-Catholic prob- 
lem once and for all by granting what 
seems to the man in the street com- 
paratively unimportant concessions. 
The Bishop of Durham, however, raises 
two definite objections. In the first 
place he says that the people would not 
acquiesce, nor would the clergy tolerate 
one another. If the Bishop is right, he 
has obviously underestimated the in- 
terest of the average person, who, 
though a member of the Church, is 
supposed to be too much a man of the 
world to care about doctrinal hair- 
splittings. As for the clergy, if they 
are going to be so bitter in the future, 
it is not unlikely that they will foresee 
this trouble and not put the thing 
through. What really seems-to be the 
essence of the dispute is whether the 
latitude of belief permitted by the 
thirty-nine articles can be accompanied 
by a similar latitude in the church 
services. The Bishop of Durham states 
most emphatically that, foreseeing 
differences of opinion, the articles were 
made as broad as possible, and that 
this fact absolutely conditioned rigid 
uniformity of the ceremonial. Evi- 
dently the Anglo-Catholics take defi- 
nite issue here. 




















BOOKS ABROAD 


Encarnacion, by Aurore Sand. Paris: Librairie 
Grasset, 1923. 
[Dni] 


Tue author is a daughter of George Sand’s son, 
Maurice Sand, who had many small talents and 
not a single great one. She is also a granddaugh- 
ter of the Italian painter Calamatti. Encarnacion 
is a small novel which was written in the country 
place of Nohant, at the same table that George 
Sand used when writing Consuelo. Moreover, 
portraits of the young authoress betray a striking 
likeness to her grandmother — the same earnest, 
oblong eyes and large features, and the oval face 
set between curls that fall down to her neck. 
Nevertheless, sad as it is, we must confess that 
her grandmother wrote better. 

The story deals with a small town in Spain, 
where mighty, unconquerable passions ripen 
under cover of outward monotony and boredom. 
The heroine seems to be Encarnacion, the home- 
less singing girl around whom gathers the storm- 
cloud of passion resulting in courageous exploits 
and death. However, all of the characters are 
important figures in the novel. They are people 
with a very simple outlook on life: emotional, 
proud, dignified, believing that love is the only 
thing in life that comes from God — all else is 
Evil. An old priest admonishes a young person, 
saying that it is not given to a plain mortal to go 
against nature, and that a faithful son of the 
Church must circumvent human laws. But 
young Don Francisco, who loves Encarnacion, 
does not heed the wise advice and leaves his 
Church for his love. 

Jealousies, daggers, religious processions, wild 
courage, passions beneath a priest’s garb, bull- 
fights, blood, and death, on a background of a 
stuffy little town and the misty violet perspective 
of the Sierra — all this is told simply, interest- 
ingly, with convincing dramatic situations and 
with that pudeur de la parole which we look for 
in vain in the scores of new novels noisily ad- 
vertised by French reviewers. 

With all that, Aurore Sand’s novel is beneath 
comparison even with the fragments of her 
gtandmother’s correspondence with Prince Na- 
poleon that are now being printed in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. 


Le Compagnon, by Victor Marguerite. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1923. 
[La Grande Revue] 
Herre is a new novel which might be called a 


continuation of or a complementary piece to 
La Gargonne. It is called Le Compagnon. 


Le Compagnon is a naturalistic novel. Victor 
Marguerite follows directly in the footsteps of 
Zola. But Le Compagnon is at least as much like 
the Zola of the Trois Evangiles period as it is like 
the Zola of the Rougon-Macquart period. The 
author is not content with merely stigmatizing 
the vices of modern society, though he describes 
them courageously. He does not champion the 
purity of the great bourgeoisie. He is inclined to 
think that the great bourgeoisie is being guided 
far more by self-interest and the lowest passions 
than by noble ideals. Social practices are as bad 
as individual prejudices and all this must be 
altered. 

A new generation is rising up that will bring 
about the change. The first thing will be to 
reorganize the family. The time has come. Yes, 
the time has come to set free the female slave — 
the slave in marriage, the slave in maternity. 

It is certain that this heated book of Victor 
Marguerite’s will be widely discussed. It goes 
the limit in stating the case for the liberation of 
women. It mows down all prejudices. It upsets 
tradition. It sounds the note of progress. Pierre 
Bonardi, author of Visages de la Brosse and of 
that curious book, Rituel d Amour, very justly 
remarks: ‘This book is overflowing with confi- 
dence and hope. It is a hymn to love. It is the 
work of a man of spirit.’ Yes, a man of generous 
spirit, for whom obstacles do not exist. And he is 
profoundly convinced that if the upholders of 
modern society are wicked, deceitful, and riddled 
with vices, all the champions of the new social 
order are therefore virtuous. And perhaps the 
secret of the future is that society will improve 
as its laws improve; but society will never be- 
come better until the individuals themselves are 


good. 


Ariel, ou la Vie de Shelley, by André Maurois. 
Paris: Bernard Grasset, 1923. 9 francs. 


[Arnold Bennett in the Adelphi] 


M. Anpré Mavrois — justifiably admired in 
Britain as the author of Les Silences du Colonel 
Bramble — has written a book called Ariel, ou la 
Vie de Shelley. It is a most diverting and in- 
structive work. It is also quite short, probably 
not over 70,000 words, probably the shortest 
biography of Shelley ever written for persons of 
taste. All English-written biographies are too 
long, even those by Boswell and Lockhart. 
Some of them are so long that they never end. 
The French are not as a race very interested in 
literature, but at any rate they have had the 
sense not to tolerate long biographies in several 
tomes weighing ten pounds a tome. 
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M. Maurois’s book takes nearly the form of a 
novel. In his preface he implies that it somehow 
is a novel, though factually — and of course 
spiritually — true to life. He guarantees its 
truth by the statement that he has given to 
Shelley no phrase and no thought not to be found 
in Shelley’s letters, his poems, or the memoirs of 
his friends. The guaranty is insufficient. Any 
journalist who knows his business can stick to 
facts and, by omitting facts, produce a totally 
false impression. M. Maurois has omitted facts. 
He has omitted almost all the facts relating to 
Shelley the poet. His main interest is Shelley’s 
domesticity, and he has handled the subject 
with gleeful, cruel, and tender irony. His style 
has not quite the polish of Voltaire’s or Anatole 
France’s, but it is elegant enough and urbane 
without mercy. 

For myself I know nothing except what one 
picks up from encyclopeedias and reviews about 
the life of Shelley. I always suspected that the 
Shelley circle must be a queer lot, but I had no 
idea that they were so queer as M. Maurois 
beautifully shows them to have been. What a 
crew of fanatics, zealots, conscienceless idealists, 
simpletons, sex-ridden women, maladroit and 
pretentious dabblers in the great art of existing 
on earth! And the Godwins! My God! The 
Godwins! Byron perhaps comes out best. He 
was capable of behaving infamously, but in life 
he had a sense of style. Shelley had not, though 
according to Byron he could walk through a 
drawing-room with more style than anybody. 
He must have been fantastically terrible to live 
with. Some of his far-famed generosity strikes 
me as being worse than silly; it approaches the 
eriminal. His death was the direct consequence 
of inexcusable folly; and instead of weeping for 
Adonais one is inclined to exclaim curtly: ‘The 
fellow asked for it.’ 

Considered as a study in the essential frivolity 
of self-complacent theorists, M. Maurois’s book 
is masterly, ruthless, side-splitting, absorbing. 
Naturally as a novelist he has simplified, and so 
sharpened, his major effects; but not, I think, 
unfairly. I count his book as an antidote to 
Dowden. (Not that I have read Dowden or ever 
shall, but one has one’s notions of Dowden.) It 
is a pity that he has not handled Shelley the poet. 
The more I read Shelley the more I am convinced 
of his immense greatness, which to my mind ex- 
ceeds the greatness of, for example, Keats. And 
I should have liked the chance of seeing my 
Anglo-Saxon estimate of it corrected by the 
sardonic Latin judgment of an ironist such as M. 
Maurois is. For the general good of Britain and 











the United States Ariel, despite its restricted 
scope, ought to be translated. 


Embassies of Other Days, by Walburga, Lady 
Paget. London: Hutchinson, 1928. Two vol- 
umes. 42s. net. 


[Times] 


MEn of middle age, condemning the surrenders 
of ministers, deploring the doings of the modern 
youth and maid, and discussing the day’s news 
from the Ruhr and Italy and Japan, are apt to 
think how easy and secure and altogether admira- 
ble in the years when they were at their public 
schools must life have been for their parents. 
Lady Paget, writing of and in 1885, supplies a 
corrective: — 

‘My heart has been heavy within me for this 
bloody war in the Sudan brought on by the self- 
ishness of Gladstone and the imbecility of his 
slavish Cabinet. . . . I have long feared some 
great catastrophe for England; the utter lack of 
the sense of duty of the younger generation, the 
mad race after amusement, the wish in every 
class to appear more than they are, the decline 
of truth and honor, the greed of money, the envy, 
hatred, and malice with which the poor look on 
the rich, the boundless luxury and wicked waste 
in the great houses, all these things seem to want 
redressing.’ 

It is a matter of consolation or regret, accord- 
ing to the point of view, that in other countries, 
as seen from Embassies of other days, there was 
much the same call for redress. Walburga, Lady 
Paget, is singularly well qualified to explain to us 
how conditions appeared in this country and else- 
where in the days of which she writes. Her mem- 
oirs are given us exactly as they were written in 
Vienna between 1883 and 1893 — that is, while 
the impression made by the events recorded was 
still warm. Much of her narrative takes the form, 
indeed, of letters reproduced as they were re- 
ceived. They are signed by royal and other 
exalted personages; for Lady Paget, obviously, 
was not only the wife of an ambassador but her- 
self a diplomatist entrusted with delicate missions, 
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